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Ghents of the Bleck. 





Last Saturday’s sitting of the full Conference of 
the Allies began its work by passiug a resolution for the 
creation of a League of Nations. The honor of moving 
it fell to Mr. Wilson, without whose advocacy the idea 
would have remained in the realm of speculation, a plank 
in Socialist platforms, to which the elder statesmen 
would have given at most an academic assent. He 
made a moving, dignified speech, which fitted the occa- 
sion. He did not attempt to sketch the idea of the 
League in detail, but spoke rather of the demand for it 
among the peoples. The select classes, as he puts it, are 
no longer the governors of the world: their representa- 
tives at Paris are the servants of their people. The 
foundations of war must be swept away and that could 
come about only by the emancipation of the world. His 
peroration was built on the thesis that the American 
armies came to Europe as “‘ crusaders,’’ and not to win 
the war but to win a cause. A strain of iron firmness and 
determination to abate none of the American claims of 
principle ran through the speech. It marks a great 
preliminary victory for Mr. Wilson’s policy. The League 
is now the major premise from which the details of the 
settlement must be deduced. 

* * * 

Tue rest of the sitting witnessed the rise, one after 
the other, of delegates from the smaller States, who com- 
plained that they had no effective share in the work of 
the Conference. Belgium asked for full representation 
on all the Commissions which are to deal with breaches 
of the laws of war, reparation for damages, international 
labor legislation, and ports, railways and waterways. 
M. Clemenceau’s answer, paternal in tone, was not 
exactly conciliatory. He reminded the little States that 
the Great Powers put twelve millions of men in the field, 
and counted their dead by millions. The answer was not 
the happiest, for none of the Great Powers has suffered 
or acted on a scale relatively comparable to Serbia’s 
record. The Conference agreed, however, to the 
nomination of ten delegates from the Great and five 
from the small States to these Commissions. They have 
been constituted on this basis, and Belgium has a 


| nominee on them all. 
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The agitation continues in the 
Press, and there will probably be further trouble unless 
the next plenary sittings are allowed to debate more 
freely. The real difficulty is that the fiction of the 
equality of all States is untenable, while the rough cure 
of the omnipotence of the “Big Five”’ is equally 
objectionable. 


* * 


Tue Council of the Allied Great Powers, which is 
the only effective organ of the Peace Conference, is 
engaged in deciding the disposal of the German Colonies. 
Their return to Germany is regarded by all the Allies 
as excluded, and theoretically there remain open three 
solutions :—({1) Annexation outright in the old-fashioned 
way by the victors; (2) the sovereignty of the League 
of Nations, which some one Power will exercise in each 
case as the mandatory or trustee of the League; and (3) 
direct administration of these territories by the League 
through an international Civil Service. It is said that 
our own Dominions call for unqualified annexation 
of the territories which they claim, South-West Africa 
and the Pacific Islands more particularly. But we 
should be slow to take the blatant Hughes as the 
mouthpiece of Colonial democracy. France asks 
for the Cameroons and Togoland, and Japan for those 
Pacific islands north of the Equator. Syria and 
Mesopotamia are clearly part of the same problem. Mr. 
Wilson is understood to stand for the second solution, 
the mandate expedient (though he is also said to 
favor the third), and in this our own Government 
concurs, though it cannot speak for the Dominions, The 
plain man will object that if the Powers merely receive as 
mandatories the territories which, as conquerors, they 
assigned to themselves in the Secret Treaties, the 
difference is only one of words. The mandate, however, 
may be for a term of years only, and should be 
subject to precise conditions regarding native rights, the 
open door for trade, and the exclusion of every form of 
militarism. This would be fair and right, but the 
mandate should go in turn tc all ‘‘ trustworthy ’’ Powers, 
not excluding enemies or neutrals. ‘“ Mandates for the 
victors ’’ would only be a variant of the old “ spoils” 
principle. 

* * * 


Tue third possibility, an international administra- 
tion, could not be improvised, but it ought not to be 
rejected as a solution of the future. There are two 
difficulties. (1) The first of them is the lack of an inter- 
national Parliament which could check the possible 
abuses of an international bureaucracy. That, however, 
must be created. (2) A graver difficulty is that a cosmo- 
politan Civil Service, say, in Africa, would have no 
common tradition. British, French, German, and 
Portuguese officials would bring the most varying 
standards of ethics and efficiency and incompatible 
notions of administrative method to their work. There 
is a way out of that. The Society of Jesus, by a great 
system of education, created an international missionary 
order, and fixed an international tradition, Can the 
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modern scientific spirit emulate that achievement? We 
would begin by creating an international college for 
African Civil Servants at Cairo, side by side with the old 
El Azhar. Let it supply a training, theoretical and prac- 
tical, in anthropology, history, law, African languages, 
and methods of administration. Inspiring teachers could 
make a tradition and create a common corporate spirit 
of devotion among the graduates. Let Germans and 
neutrals be admitted, and let them gradually enter the 
services of all the colonizing Powers. In a generation 
internationalization would be possible. 


* * ” 
: 

Tue real crux for the mandate theory is what it will 
do with big capital enterprises in the “trustee ’’ areas. 
If, for example, British capital in Mesopotamia, or 
French capital in Syria, is going to exploit all the rail- 
ways, harbors, irrigation works, oil-wells and mines, it 
is vain to talk of a disinterested mission. The Home 
State will not levy a tribute, and may even be out of 
pocket, but the home capitalist will rean a rich reward, 
the unearned increment of our soldiers’ sacrifices. One 
might insist that the capital of all the States in the 
League may share in such enterprises One might 
attempt, by super-taxes, national or international, to 
limit profits. These expedients are not easy to devize. 
We should prefer to say that all such enterprises should 
be conducted as State concerns with loan capital, and 
that the profits ought to go in the first place to the State 
which is the ward of the League. If profits are very 
large (as they may be in Mesopotamia), then we think 
that in this instance a share should go to the poorer 
agricultural regions of Turkey, or for such purposes as 
the restoration of Armenia, or eventually perhaps to 
the revenues of the League itself, for use in its various 
scientific or hygenic departments. 

* 7 * 

Tue brief official summary of the British scheme for 
a League of Nations shows that Lord Robert Cecil’s 
proposals are nearly, but not in all details, those 
of General Smuts’s published memorandum. The con- 
templated scope of the League’s action is wide, ranging 
from the adjudication of disputes and the furtherance of 
disarmament to international labor and health legisla- 
tion. The control of raw materials and shipping is not 
mentioned in the summary. The constitutional 
machinery is much the same as that proposed by General 
Smuts—a permanent secretariat with a Chancellor at 
its head, a general Conference of all the member States, 
and “a smaller international executive.’’ Whether the 
last will be confined to the Great Powers is not stated. 

. * * 


Tue wording of the reference to Germany is very 
timid. She is to be ‘‘ excluded for the present as not 
being sufficiently trustworthy,’’ but the exclusion should 
not be “ unnecessarily prolonged.’’ The proposals for 
dealing with disputes are the same as General Smuts’s—a 
Court for justiciable disputes, while for non-justiciable 
disputes the [Executive?] Council or Conference of the 
League will act. The absence of any Council of Concilia- 
tion on the lines proposed by Lord Bryce’s Committee 
seems to us unfortunate. Coercion is to be used to ensure 
delay in the outbreak of wars, but not to enforce awards. 
The League will, however, defend a State which com- 
plies with an award against a State which rejects the 
award. Apparently Mr. Wilson’s principle is accepted, 
that the law of war will differ as between the private 
belligerent operations of States and the operations of the 
League as a whole. Disarmament is emphasized, but no 
definite proposals are made. 





Tas now completed results of the elections for the 
German National Assembly suggest that the assumption 
that Germany is an “untrustworthy Power,’’ unfit for 
present admission to the League, is entirely out of date. 
The broad deduction from the elections is that 66 per 
cent. of the electors are decidedly Republican, pro- 
gressive and anti-militarist. Of this number 47 per cent. 
are Socialists of the two groups—which by the way are 
again considering amalgamation. The remaining 19 per 
cent. of the majority are Democrats—i.e., advanced 
Radicals. The nearly equal number of Centre voters 
may be called neutrals, who acquiesce in the Republic, 
but are not actively republican in thought, The real 
Junker, reactionary, militarist, ‘ might-policy ’’ Opposi- 
tion is to be sought only in the German and German 
National “ People’s Parties ’’ (the old National Liberals 
and Conservatives). They have polled less than 15 per 


cent. together. 


* * 

ALREADY a negligible political force, this once- 
ruling Junker class is destined to lose promptly both 
its social prestige and its economic power. Titles are to 
be abolished. The big landed estates, especially in East 
Prussia, are to be broken up for peasant cultivators. 
Mines and armament works are to be nationalized. A 
novel levy on capital will take the whole of the increase 
in every man’s capital, over £10,000, since August, 1914. 
It will be seen that the landed Junkers and the barons of 
the “ heavy industries ’’ (iron, steel, and coal) are thus 
destined to lose their economic power. The majority 
of sixty-six anti-militarists in every hundred will thus 
effectively rule. Is Germany to be penalized for the sake 
of the beaten 15 per cent? Meanwhile, the majority 
have, it is said, fixed on the humane and enlightened 
Prince Max of Baden as their candidate for the Presi- 
dency. <A better choice could not be made. 

% * * 

On paper, at least, provision has been made for 
needs in food of Central and neutral Europe, 
including the enemy States. This machinery 
may work slowly, but it will work. The 
need of raw material is only a little less 
urgent. The Spartacus movement was the direct effect 
of unemployment, even more than of semi-famine. Until 
the factories of Germany and Austria can work again, 
it is vain to expect normal labor conditions. None the 
less an official Reuter statement, published on Tuesday, 
announced that the blockade, except in the matter of 
food, is still at ‘‘ practically full pressure’’ against 
Germany. It has been relaxed, we were told, in regard 
to neutrals, and especially to meet the needs of the 
agriculture of the Northern States. The two state- 
ments are incompatible. Sweden, for example, was 
able, until the armistice, to procure seeds from Germany 
and relied on this source entirely for sugar beet seed. 
That is now said to be stopped by the blockade. Thus 
a double blow would be dealt, both to Swedish and 
German production. We are glad to note that the 
“‘Times’’ cautiously suggests a modification of the 
blockade. Has it any warrant against a practically 
disarmed Power, and would it be difficult to re-impose it 
if Germany did venture to refuse her signature to the 
Peace Treaty ? 

* - x 

Mr. Cuvrcui.t has quickly evolved a new scheme of 
demobilization, in blank contradiction to the old. The 
Government’s first thought was to make things easy for 
industry. Their second is to make them as agreeable as 
possible to the soldier. On this principle the older and 
the more hardly tried men are to be relieved and sent 
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home, the younger retained and solaced with “ generous 
leave’? and an increase of pay, rising from a guinea a 
week for the private soldier. In other words, the Armies 
of Occupation are to consist of men under thirty-seven, 
whose service began in January, 1916, and who have not 
been wounded more than twice. In numbers this force, 
which is to garrison Germany, supply the home 
garrisons, India, and the military ports of the Empire, 
and furnish a “detachment of the Far North,’’ will 
consist of 900,000 men. One out of four war-soldiers is 
taken ; three out of four go home. 
* * * 


THESE are the facts ; what are the implications? In 
the first place, the new army is a Conscript Army, and 
the Government therefore has either broken, or 
dangerously postponed, its loose electoral pledges of 
abolition. Mr. Churchill himself is a Conscriptionist ; and 
his army administration must be closely watched and 
unceasingly criticized with that damning fact in mind. 
Secondly, the dimensions of the armies of occupation 
are enormous. The British force is only a contribution ; 
there will also be huge American and French levies. 
Why? The excuse given is that these great hosts 
are necessary to “‘exact’’ the Allied terms from the 
Germans, Turks, and others. What terms? If they 
are terms of French Nationalism, we are committed to 
the support not of ‘‘ just terms ’’ against Germany, least 
of all of a peace of the League, but of a policy of French 
domination in Europe, and of war to the 
death against revolutionary Russia. We note especially 
the inclusion of a ‘‘ detachment of the Far North.’ 
This points to a fresh expedition to the Baltic Coast, if 
not to Vladivostok. The size of the armies is out of 
all proportion to the German enlistment, which the 
‘Daily Mail’’ itself places at a maximum of 300,000 
soldiers, badly disciplined, and probably ineffective for 
any serious military purpose. Moreover, we have the 
fleet, and the guarantee it supplies that if Germany, 
after assenting to the ‘‘ just terms ’’ of the Allies, fails 
to execute them, the ‘‘ strangle-hold’’ of the blockade 
can be re-fastened on her coasts. We hope, therefore, 
that the new House of Commons will at once open a 
rigorous examination of Mr. Churchill’s plan and the 
policy it implicitly contains. 

7 < * 


Tue Government’s mixed scheme of land settlement 
for soldiers has been very coldly received, and it calls 
for close criticism. It consists of three parts—the pro- 
vision of isolated and selected small holdings for 
experienced men, the finding of cottages and an acre of 
land for seasonal work, and the organization of large 
co-operative farms under a skilled manager. Govern- 
ment will find the finance for these experiments; the 
County Councils will purchase and organize them. 
Nothing is said as to the terms of purchase, though 
this is a vital factor, and without a scheme of land 
valuation and powers of State purchase on 
reasonable terms, the scheme will soon be bankrupt, and 
the whole operation be a mere bonus to landlords. 
Another objection is its smallness of conception, and the 
exclusion of any large and thought-out scheme of 
co-operative settlement, with control of transport, 
access to markets, and means of agricultural education 
and for the development of intensive culture. It is 
worse than useless simply to drop a mass of 
tired ex-soldiers on to the land, and charge them 
charity rents, leaving the landlords to walk off with pur- 
chase money fixed on the swollen and speculative values 
now current. Yet all these things may come from the 





sketch-plan of the scheme which has been issued to the 
Press. The problem is a tremendous one, for there has 
been no land settlement during the war. In Scotland, 
for example, only niNE soldiers have been brought back 
to the land under the existing Acts. 

* * * 

Boru on the Clyde and in Belfast the situation has 
worsened this week. The number of those on strike, and 
thrown out by interruption of other trades, has 
increased, and there has been a growing tendency to 
riot and intimidation. As we write, no approach towards 
a settlement seems in sight in either centre of disturb- 
ance. The Clyde workers, indeed, have put out tentative 
suggestions for conference by a deputation to the Lord 
Provost, but their leaders appear also to have 
approached the London workers with a proposal to insist 
upon the forty hours’ demand, entirely throwing over 
the Negotiating Committee. The latter is still 
endeavoring to secure discussion with the employers. In 
all centres—Glasgow, Belfast, and London—the strike 
remains unauthorized, though the Boilermakers’ and 
Shipwrights’ Societies in London are using strike pay, 
involving some degree of recognition. Much of the trouble 
seems due to a sort of preferential guarantee, safe- 
guarding the time-rate but ig he piece-rate earnings, 
in the event of the adoption the forty-seven hours’ 
week. 

* * * 

TueErE has been little endeavor to get any broad 
consideration of the situation. Angry magnates write to 
the “Times’’ urging the assertion of “authority” to 
preserve ‘‘ discipline,’ and there is much sermonizing. 
But, with the exception of Mr. Clynes’s serviceable 
speech, with a proposal for an Industrial Parliament, no 
really constructive suggestion on a scale commensurate 
with the situation has been made. Meanwhile, the still 
grave menace of a stoppage in the mining and railways, 
happily diverted for the moment, hangs over us. Nor has 
the police difficulty been solved. The crucial issue here 
is recognition, and it furnishes a good test of the bona 
fides of the Government. Why does the Home Office 
refuse formal recognition of the Police Union? It 
professes approval of the Whitley Councils, which are 
based on such an acceptance. 

* * * 


MeEanwuiLe the Labor Department of the Govern- 
ment sits still and says nothing. Two reasons are given 
for this masterly inactivity. One is that these strikes 
are ‘‘ unauthorised ’’ and irregular, and that the Govern- 
ment can only deal with the Leaders or Committees 
recognized by the Trade Unions for purposes of negotia- 
tion. The other reason is the official view that these 
labor troubles are passing spurts of nervous irritability 
and have behind them no definite policy and no lasting 
impetus. These are the characteristic grounds of help- 
less men for doing nothing. The very fact of the 
irregularity of these strikes surely attests a dangerous 
ferment. The fact that it has swept aside the 
forms of Trade Union government attests to the existence 
of new forces to which it is folly to turn a blind eye. 
What a Government should do, that has for years been 
playing fast and loose with each new situation, always 
making concessions to sufficient peace, is quite another 
matter. But merely to stand aside and say the storm 
will soon pass by shows cowardice or ignorance. Tho 
situation will certainly worsen as unemployment grows 
with demobilization and the provisional relief for 
munition workers comes to an end. In the days of 
Noah the authorities were no doubt assuring folk that 
the rain would soon stop. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE BIRTH OF THE LEAGUE. 

Ir wants no seeking to discover the parallels between 
these days in Paris and the end of the war of 1871. 
The scene which thrust itself on our memory as we read 
the speeches at the last public sitting of the Allied 
Conference, was staged, indeed, in Versailles. That 
war ended in the royal pageant in the Hall of Mirrors, 
when all the Princes of the German tribes under the 
strong compulsion of Bismarck thrust upon the reluc- 
tant King William the title of Emperor. The swords 
flashed, and the royal throats acclaimed the House 
which for half-a-century was to concentrate in its hands 
an unrivalled Continental Power. The quiet civilian 
scene of last Saturday was a less theatrical spectacle, 
but it made a League which will exceed the German 
Federation in power and scope and opportunity as 
immeasurably as the Empire itself transcended the least 
of its component States. 

If the event fails to impress us with its immense 
significance, the reason can only be that the will to make 
the League of Nations has made its way so surely that 
it has come to seem as inevitable and necessary as peace 
itself. The opposition to it, save perhaps in America, 
has never been open, and the danger to the League is 
not that any State will oppose it or break away from it, 
but rather that the egoisms of many States may distort 
the principles on which alone it can be securely founded. 
By insisting that the creation of the League shall be 
the first and not the last task of the Conference, Mr. 
Wilson has won the initial success, and proved himself a 
master of political strategy. If the Conference had been 
left without a guiding principle to thread its way 
through the countless claims arid pretensions which will 
come before it, the result would certainly have been a 
patchwork peace and might have vied with the evil 
memory of the Congress of Vienna. ‘To this Power 
which asks for impregnable frontiers that violate 
nationality, to the other which seeks guarantees for its 
traffic with the outer world in the actual possession of 
ports or coasts or river valleys which other races inhabit, 
what answer could it have given? Create the League 
and the answer to all these claims is irresistible. A 
League which will ensure the peaceful settlement of 
disputes, and make militarism itself obsolete, can offer 
to the most nervous Power a pledge of security better 
than any frontier, and an assurance through inter- 
national institutions that the ports which it requires 
shall be open to its use without the need of actual 
possession. The idea of co-operation which underlies 
the League must be the principle from which the terri- 
torial, military and economic chapters of the settlement 
are deduced. It can be enforced and would be intellec- 
tually sustained by the creation of a link service to which 
all the great nationalities can contribute of their best 
in intellect and in devotion to the service of mankind. 

It would not help us to solve these problems in 
detail, to disguise their difficulty. This sitting of the 
Conference, notable for the direct and moving speech 
in which Mr. Wilson, ‘with Mr. Lloyd George as his 
seconder, moved for the creation of the League, was 
notable also for the frank expression of the discontent 
of the smaller States. The plan of the Conference is 
already plain to every one. The real work, the guiding 
decisions, are taken in secret sittings by the Great 
Powers. The plenary sessions of the Conference which 
all the Allied or associated States attend are regarded 
as formal ceremonies, which serve only to ratify and 





register the work of the august Five. Given the sacred 
convention of diplomacy by which all sovereign States 
are supposed to be equal, no other procedure is possible. 
It would be crazy to leave the real decision of great issues 
to an Assembly in which Liberia and Haiti count for 
as much in votes as the British Empire. 

The Conference is impotent, and must necessarily be 
impotent, because it is constituted in flagrant defiance 
of the real facts. States are not equal, but we do not 
reach a fair arrangement by concentrating all authority 
in the Great Powers. Belgium and Serbia and Poland 
are not the equals of the Powers in population, but they 
have their own measure, which is not negligible. Poland, 
on the lowest estimate, will have half the population of 
France, and may be in a generation a greater State 
than Italy. The League of Nations will break in pieces 
unless this system is reformed, and the reform would 
come more gracefully before the work of the Conference 
is completed. It is, of course, some alleviation of the 
grievance that on the newly constituted Sub-Committees 
of the Conference the lesser States will have five votes 
against the ten of the Great Powers. 

Even this arrangement, however, is far from meeting 
the realities of the case. None of the great Powers, as it 
happens, suffers from lack of ports or waterways. For 
Poland and Bohemia, not to mention neutrals like Swit- 
zerland, and enemies like Hungary, this is a matter of 
life and death. The Sub-Committees, however, will only 
report. In the end the Great Powers will decide. The 
more it is seen that the League of Nations must really 
become an international government the more will it be 
driven to adopt a federal constitution. If the smaller 
States could contrive to arrange themselves in groups, 
each group might send a delegate to the Executive 
Council, and even if these delegates had individually only 
half the voting strength of a Great Power, that would 
be an advance on the present system, which bars all but 
the supreme Five from any real share in the shaping of 
the world’s destinies. In the long run, we do not believe 
that the League can survive without a Parliament which 
can speak for peoples as distinct from governments. But 
the first step is to arrange the relative authority of 
government more fairly. 

This constitutional question will vex the Conference, 
and the League after it, until it is settled. Other issues, 
however, are perhaps even more immediately vital. The 
League’s constitution will not at the best be completed at 
Paris; it will gradually evolve. It would be rash, how- 
ever, to reckon on much revision of the territorial settle- 
ment. If that is ill done, the League cannot come into 
existence at all, or if at all, then only as a partial alli- 
ance. It is from the problems of the former Hapsburg 
monarchy and the Russian border that the chief danger 
threatens. Thorny and intricate as the details are, we 
have here to deal with a general scheme, which stands or 
falls more or less as a whole. The general idea of a cer- 
tain school is to treat a certain group of Allied States as 
the outposts of the Entente in Central Europe, and the 
barriers “ against Germanism and Bolshevism.’’ Each 
is to be aggrandised at the expense of other races, and the 
gaps between them are to be filled, for military reasons, 
by the annexation of. unwilling populations. This Grand 
Plan is openly discussed in Warsaw, in Prague, and in 
Paris, and its much advertised Polish exponents have 
publicly fathered it upon MM. Clemenceau and Pichon. 
The States in question are, of course, Poland, Bohemia, 
Great Serbia, and Roumania. Poland is to include not 
merely the “indisputably Polish populations,’’ which 
number about twenty millions, but a further fifteen mil- 
lions, at least, of Lithuanians, White Russians, Ruthe- 
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nians, and Germans, while some exponents of the idea 
would add Courland and the whole Ukraine as well. 
Danzig, a purely German town, comes into this Poland 
at one end to make a naval port (a port for commercial 
use can be had without annexation), and at the other 
end Easterr Galicia (which is by majority Ukranian) is 
included, so as to give military connection with a Rou- 
mania, also enlarged at the expense cf several other 
races. Bohemia must include not only all the Tchecho- 
Slovaks and some unavoidable minorities of Germans and 
Magyars, but also the big and nearly solid German popu- 
lation of three-and-a-half millions round its borders. 
Further, it, too, must have its military link. The new 
State has already forced its way to the German town of 
Presburg on the Danube, and proposes to push down- 
wards, annexing the German belt along the Magyar- 


Austrian frontier, in order to possess a ‘‘ corridor ’’ which 


will urite it with the South Slavs. 

Thus does strategy flout the principle of nationality, 
and Central Europe is turned into a soldier’s chess-board. 
The corridors which will unite Allies will, of course, 
divide enemies. The corridor to Danzig cuts off East 
Prussia from Germany. German Austria is artificially 
held apart from the German Republic. The Presburg 
corridor, again, walls off Austria from Hungary. This 
may be strategy, but it strikes us as a madman’s strategy. 
These corridors, assailed from both flanks, would be worth 
as much as a Chinese wall when war did break out. Nor 
would any of these States be militarily the stronger 
because it included millions of unwilling subjects. One 
would have thought that their own bitter experience 
in alien armies would have taught Tchechs and Poles 
that unwilling conscripts are a military weakness. But 
the plan needs no minute dissection. It would restore, 
with the boundaries of historic Poland, the old ascen- 
dancy of landed aristocracy over alien peasants, and this 
unnatural State could survive only if it built up a crush- 
ing military system. A settlement on this plan would be 
4 lasting challenge not only to the whole German race, 
but to all the Western peoples of Russia. It is folly as a 
military scheme, but it is also a charge of political 
dynamite which would wreck the League of Nations ere 
it could be founded. 

We shall not advance to our goal while we allow our- 
selves to think of Tchechs or Poles as “ barriers’’ or 
auxiliaries against “ Germanism.’’ A Germany which 
has proved herself in these elections to be 66 per cent. 
Republican, progressive, and anti-militarist, will be a 
danger to Europe only if she is unjustly used. We ought 
rather to make easy the eventual reconciliation of Slavs 
and Teutons. The test case is really our handling of 
German Austria. Here is a territory which cannot 
stand alone. It has no coal or minerals. It cannot feed 
itself with wheat. It has in Vienna a city too large to 
be the capital of a little State of vineyards and dairy- 
farms. The Austria-Hungary which has been broken up 
was at least a natural economic unit. There are now for 
German Austria two possibilities. One is to work for 
the restoration of some sort of “ Danubian Federation,”’ 
a little larger than the old Monarchy, but formed of the 
same elements in new proportions. That plan does 
not at present attract the Slavs any more than it 
allures the Germans. No such Federation would 
be possible while Bohemia retains unwilling millions 
of Germans by force. Dr. Bauer, the able 
Socialist Foreign Secretary of German Austria, 
does not reject this idea in principle; he dismisses it, 
however, on the ground that it involves a true federal 
government to which the Slavs will not consent. The 
other course open to Vienna is to unite with the German 











Republic. Her economic troubles would be solved. Her 
natural sentiments of kinship would be satisfied. She 
would escape from a provincial isolation: It was 
Bismarck who drove her by force out of Germany. 
His work has all come up for revision. So far as we can 
judge, it is mostly the extremer Clericals in German 
Austria who dislike this solution. They hope for 
a Hapsburg restoration, but they do not oppose 
it openly. What the German Austrians really 
desire will be clearer after the elections on 
February 16th. In the meanwhile the unanimous 
vote of their Reichsrath members (elected, though many 
years ago, by manhood suffrage) is on record, and it was 
a vote for union. If that is confirmed by the people, 
it will be morally impossible for the Allies to oppose it. 
Here is one of two or three test issues by which the 
League of Nations stands or falls. It falls if it refuses 
to apply to any European people the principle of self- 
determination on which its whole structure professedly 
and properly rests. 





WHAT DOES LABOR WANT? 


Amip all these stirrings and outbreaks of industrial 
trouble, what is it that Labor really wants?) How many 
genuinely puzzled persons keep putting this question to 
themselves and one another, finding no satisfactory reply ? 
It is pretty evident that these squabbles about meal- 
times, victimization, or even the exact increase of wages 
or shortening of hours, do not adequately represent the 
size and nature of the new demands that have been 
gathering in war-time and now clamor for satisfaction. 
On the other hand, we think it incorrect to assume that 
the extreme doctrines of Socialism or Syndicalism, 
embodying nothing less than the destruction of “the 
capitalist system,’’ with the conscious “class-war’’ as 
its weapon, are the animating motives of any large section 
of the discontented workers or even of their leaders, save 
perhaps in one or two restricted areas of disturbance. 
Labor is not as yet demanding to “take over’’ and 
operate itself and for itself the mines, the factories, the 
railways, and the workshops, and to portion out the 
landed property along the lines of Bolshevism. Conserva- 
tive speakers and journals that apply this measure to 
the present discontent do a grave disservice. 

But because the great body of workers have not 
clearly formulated the nature and dimensions of their 
demands, it does not follow that they do not know what 
they are “after.’’ Their knowledge may not be complete 
or systematic, but it is not obscure. The experience of 
war-time has cone not a little to clarify their vision of a 
better life for Labor and to suggest effective, though not 
always desirable, ways of attaining it. They want a 
secure standard of comfort on a considerably higher level 
than the pre-war scale—better food, houses, 
clothing, and amusement, with a steady money wage 
large enough to buy them. They want more free time 
for home-life, rest, recreation. Their minds grasp the 
full meaning of that elusive word, education. They want 
a juster, freer State. And they want a“ big say’’ as to 
the conditions under which they work, a release from 
domineering and over-pressure in the workshops, and a 
good security against arbitrary cuts of wage-rates and 
unemployment. Many of their new local leaders would 
doubtless describe such a statement of Labor claims as 
quite inadequate. But we believe that an industrial 
order which should secure these reforms for the workers 
would suffice to win industrial peace. 

Now, can any decent-minded intelligent person assert 
that any one of these objects is undesirable? With the 
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exception of the dwindling majority of the master-class 
who still cherish the desire to ‘‘ keep the working classes 
in their place and not to pamper them,’’ there will be 
a consensus of opinion in favor of this better life for 
the masses. It is clearly desirable, but is it economically 
attainable? Can we produce enough wealth to furnish 
forth this higher standard of living, and can we afford 
this longer leisure at a time when the destructive power 
of war has so impaired the stocks and fabric of industry 
as to impose upon us for some years to come the added 
work of reparation, in order that we may start where 
we left off in 1914? How, under such circumstances, can 
the workers have more wealth and more leisure? Many 
labor men have an easy solution of the problem in their 
view of capitalistic exploitation. Ample funds for 
making everybody comfortable are absorbed in the un- 
earned incomes of the rich. There is in this theory a 
quite sufficient element of truth to make it a thoroughly 


convincing doctrine to those who possess ‘‘ the will to” 


believe.’’ But it will not convince those who face the 
facts and figures of the capitalist system. Our nation 
has never yet produced nearly enough wealth and leisure 
to make everybody comfortable, even if it were properly 
distributed. 

More wealth must be produced, and it must be more 
equitably distributed. We cannot get for all the life 
we admit to be desirable on any other terms. Hitherto 
there hasn’t been enough wealth to go round, and carry 
comfort and content to every home. Unfortunately 
this statement is not merely unpalatable to the organized 
workers ; it is a dangerous irritant. It suggests to men 
who are asking for more relief from the strain of 
industry that they must work harder and bring about, 
as past experience seems to attest, a glut of goods which 
will lower prices, imperil wagé rates, and cause unem- 
ployment. Now we hold that it is technically possible 
to get the needed increase of wealth and leisure for the 
workers, together with the improved status and security 
of employment, without a policy of speeding up or any 
risk of congesting the market. An improved equipment of 
machinery, the effective utilization of electricity and other 
sources of industrial power for manufacture and trans- 
port, better business organization, the elimination of 
wasteful forms of competition, the application of known 
improvements and economies, would enable us to double 
or treble our production of material wealth, if we were 
willing to apply them. 

What blocks the way? The poisoned atmosphere of 
mutual suspicion and the increased belief in force as a 
remedy which war leaves as a natural legacy. The 
enforced national unity of war-time is everywhere 
dissolving into factious quarrelling, nourished on 
innumerable stories of waste, jobbery, and corruption. 
Great fortunes have undoubtedly been built 
up by scandalous profiteering. The growth of 
powerful combinations places an almost despotic power 
in the hands of capitalist interests. These things have 
been accomplished by the connivance, and in many 
instances by the aid, of the State, which during the war 
has entrusted the exceptional powers it acquired to the 
absolute discretion of the most successful profiteers in 
the several trades. To crown all, there is the exhibition 
of the new Government, hastily foisted on the bewildered 
nation, in which nearly all the levers of business control 
are in the hands of great capitalists whose past records 
and reputations do not suggest a disinterested public 
attitude to Labor and the consuming public. Hence 
an attitude of irritability, and suspicion of all persons 
in authority, landlords, employers, officials, and Labor 








leaders. For one of the gravest symptoms of our present 
troubles is the weakened or lost control of the 
“ authorized ’’ trade-union officials over the movements 
of the local groups of workmen, and a growing distrust 
in the machinery for settling grievances as they arise in 
the staple industries. 

But employers have no small share of the respon- 
sibility for this unrest. Many of them have learnt 
neither humanity nor discretion from the difficult times 
through which the nation has been passing. In common 
with a large section of “ society,“ they are wont to stig- 
matize as “ slackers,’ “rebels,’’ and “ Bolsheviks’’ the 
workmen who, rising to a new sense of their social and 
human value, are seeking to import that new sense into 
a reformed industrial system. In every industrial area 
these stubborn, masterful employers are impediments to 
industrial peace, and defend their control of their busi- 
nesses in the same spirit and by the same weapons as the 
more revolutionary leaders of the men. Everywhere 
these supporters of conscription, protectioa, monopoly, 
and industrial absolutism are contributing to the peril 
of the post-war situation, girding now against “ agita- 
tion,’’ now against taxation of war profits, and contriv- 
ing to use Government to keep up prices. 

The perils are imminent and growing. Can the 
great basic principles of democracy and self-determina- 
tion, which are being invoked as peace-makers in the 
larger area of international relations, bring no healing 
influence upon this internecine strife? Is it impossible 
that these suspicions and conflicting interests should 
““ get together ’’ and establish instruments of concerted 
counsel and government for industry? If the Whitley 
Councils are not perfect instruments for self-govern- 
ment in such trades as engineering, could they not be 
taken as foundations of a better order within the trade 
and the workshop? Is not Mr. Clynes’s bolder proposal of 
an Industrial Parliament, to which large issues of labor 
and other economic policy might be entrusted for dis- 
cussion and even legislation by trade representatives, 
worthy of early and close consideration? For 
the root of the trouble is that men turn to selfish, short- 
sighted, and forceful methods because they see no 
obviously just and reasonable way of redressing real 
grievances or attaining what seem fair demands. No 
deus ex machina, no compulsory arbitration by Board 
of Trade officials, can impose industrial peace upon the 
warring elements. We do indeed favor a large inter- 
vention of Government in the industrial order. We 
think, for example, that the time has come to fix an 
eight hours’ day as the normal standard of work. And 
we believe also in a real experiment in representative 
government, such as we understand Mr. Clynes to 
propose. To such a body the conflicting claims, 
not only of Capital and Labor in the several 
trades, but of the several trades in their ‘‘ pulls” 
upon the national dividend of wealth, leisure and other 
economic goods, can be referred. It might sanction 
industrial regulations for all matters in which 
there is a real community of interests, and initiate the 
new era of social peace without which no League of 
Nations can do more than shift the areas and change the 
methods of human conflict. Co-ordination is perhaps 
not a particularly attractive term. But it marks a first 
essential to any real solution of these tangled problems. 
So long as each department of Government, each trade 
and each business interest, finds in the assertion of its 
own separate ‘‘ will to power’’ the only way of getting 
what it wants, the nation will flounder on in a 
deepening morass of economic trouble. 
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THE IRISH PLEA FOR SELF - DETER- 

MINATION. 
THERE are the usual signs of a “ new issue’’ in Anglo- 
Irish politics. The “new’’ in Ireland (as elsewhere) 
does, indeed, bear a striking resemblance to the old. 
There is a new centre party. There is a new hiving-off 
of Southern Unionism from Orange Ulster. And 
there is Lord Haldane, bearing the emblems of peace, 
and also, it may be, the uniform of a‘Jiaison officer 
between these sympathetic and half-affiliated Irish groups 
and the British Government. Here we shall probably 
find the connecting link of these activities. Some official 
response there must be to Sinn Fein’s victory at the polls. 
A purely negative reply there cannot be. Nationalist 
Ireland has voted and declared for separation. Britain, 
vaguely but, we think, unmistakably Home Rule, can no 
longer make the political reply of refusal and the admin- 
istrative reply of coercion. She could not if she would. 
President Wilson and the fourteen points forbid. So also 
does her appearance at the Aeropagus as the advocate 
of a Czech Bohemia (with the suppression of the Teutonic 
Ulster) and of a national settlement of other equally hard 
cases of “self-determination.’’ Useless to turn the key 
of a British prison on Mr. de Valera and his fellow 
members when they can turn the key of the world 
upon us, 

We need not pause too long in the search for the 
precise political objective of the new Irish parties. The 
probable clue lies in the mind of the majority of the Con- 
vention. Moderate Irish Unionism, moderate Irish 
Nationalism, lean to a central Parliament for Ireland 
to deal with national affairs, with provincial assemblies 
for local business, and some kind of link, or form of 
federal union, with the Imperial Parliament. All that 
is interesting enough. But for the moment these able 
and high-minded men are out of court. In effect they 
allowed Mr. George to dictate a course to the Irish Con- 
vention. The settlement he proposed gave to Ireland 
the skeleton rather than the body of Home Rule and 
nothing of its soul. But its special disability consisted 
in the fact that it was imposed, and that in the act it 
cut away the only solution which has a chance of accept- 
ance with the Irish people. It is useless, and worse than 
useless, to go to Ireland with some take-it-or-leave-it 
proposition of the bureaucracy here or there, or even of 
the bureaucracy in concert with Irishmen as good and 
single-minded as Captain Gwynn or Sir Horace Plunkett. 
There is Mr. Wilson’s doctrine of self-determination and 
there is Ireland’s application of it. ‘‘ We are here to 
see,’’ said Mr. Wilson, ‘‘ that every people in the world 
shall choose its own masters and guide its own destinies, 
not as we wish, but as it wishes. We are here to see that 
the very foundations of the war are swept away. The 
foundations were the private choice of small coteries 
of civil rulers and military staffs.’’ Subscription to this 
creed leaves it free to a British democrat to explore the 
mind of the Irish people, to give it every chance of free 
self-expression, and to abide by the result. It expressly 
forbids him to accept the proposition of a “‘ coterie,’’ 
either with or without dilution by his own Government. 
The second alternative, therefore, must fail. Let us see 
what can be made of the first. 

For our part, we see no danger to Britain in taking 
the demand of Sinn Fein at its face-value, and meeting 
it with the concession of an Irish Republic. From the 
moment the great offer was made, the lesser conditions 
would all be in our favor. [Ireland’s gratitude and 


Treland’s interest would equally dispose her to free 
trade. They would equally incline her to pacifism. 
An armed contest with this country, the giver of Irish 
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freedom, the master of Irish prosperity, would be 
unthinkable. A free Ireland would be as pacific as free 
Switzerland, and for much the same reason. But we 
may take it that British opinion could not at this 
moment be stirred to the act which would yield her the 
fullest possible advantage of free association with a 
people so gifted and so naturally generous as the Irish. 
The wounds of war and rebellion are too recent, the forces 
of resistance too strong. 


Is there, then, no ground of accommodation 
with the mind of Celtic Ireland? We think there is. 
There was nothing new in the Sinn Fein argument. 
It started from the point where Irish Nationalism 
always begins. The claim was for independence. But 
a path for settlement within the Empire was always left 
open if Great Britain would lead the way, and, undoing 
her destruction of Grattan’s Parliament, renew the 
compact she made under the Renunciation Act of 1783. 


‘That Act established for ever the right of the Irish people 


to obey only the laws enacted by the King and the Irish 
Parliament. ‘‘ Ever’’ is a long road, and Pitt and his 
associates turned it into an uncommonly short one. But 
there is the offer of the leaders of the Irish rebellion to 
re-enter into contract with Great Britain on the basis of 
a Parliament as independent as that of the Australian 
Commonwealth, but subject with it to the Crown. That 
is very modern politics. Europe has indeed cut herself 
loose from a great mass of absolute sovereignty, 
and set up a good many new national units. But 
she is in the act of endeavoring to find a substitute, for 
States can no more live without association than without 
liberty. 

For Ireland indeed the Dominion solution 
gives a key to the Ulster difficulty such as a smaller 
form of settlement fails to supply. With Dominion 
Home Rule for all Ireland, Quebec Home Rule for Ulster 
naturally follows, that is to say, complete autonomy in 
religious, educational, civic, end local affairs, Such a 
settlement leaves both majotity and minority free, and 
in enjoyment of the smaller and the larger gift of self- 
determination. It is the creation of one more sister- 
nation, Republican in reality if not in form, and able, 
like any other Dominion, to remain with Great Britain 
or to part company with her. Should her policy be anti- 
British, it would hurt the lesser Power, not the greater. 
If Ireland prospered, we should share her prosperity ; 
if she failed, we, again, should not be responsible, and 
would neither pay for her poverty nor need to repress 
her discontent. Precisely the same release from strain 
must follow the creation of a free but not a predominant 
Ulster. Ulster would then face the position which British 
statesmanship should have had the courage to put to her 
from the first. If Ireland accepts the British Empire, 
Ulster must accept the Irish nation. Her irreconcileables 
can find a home in this country if they do not care to 
take their share (ultimately we thirk a predominant 
share) in the government of their own. But our duty at 
least ceases from the hour when we have given her every 
liberty which the freest minority in new Europe can 
claim. : 

In any case, free Republic or free Dominion it must 
be. All other ways are barred, morally and even 
politically, since we accepted the principle of “ self- 
determination ’’ and began to rub it in over the entire 
surface of unsettled nationalism in Europe. We can 
bar out rebel Ireland from a physical appearance at the 
Conference. We cannot exclude the spectre of Irish 
disaffection, or evade the logic of the Irish 
case. it will pursue us into every plea 
we enter for other people’s freedom and upset every 
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rebuttal we offer of an Ally’s encroachment or an enemy’s 
retort. Justice is a hard but a safe task-master. Terms 
and conditions will begin to open out if we make the great 
concession. But we see no safe way of Empire if we 
refuse it, and certainly no promise of a good peace. 





SHIPOWNERS versus THE LEAGUE. 
Masor Astor’s admirable pamphlet on ‘‘ The Co-opera- 
tive Basis of the League of Nations’’ is a timely publi- 
cation, above all because it shows clearly that the League 
of Nations depends for its success upon the establishment 
of international co-operation in the economic sphere. The 
nations cannot live together in security and friendship 
unless international provision is made for the satisfaction 
at least of their bare economic needs. Faced with a 
world shortage of many vital raw materials and food- 
stuffs, and with purchasing power distributed among 
the nations by no means in accordance with need, wé 
must, if we are not to let Europe sink into anarchy and 
chaos, maintain and develop the international organiza- 
tion of supply which has been built up to deal with war- 
time requirements. We must go on rationing the nations 
while the world shortage remains in being ; and we must 
see that purchasing power is developed in the countries 
whose need is greatest, because that is the way to the 
restoration of markets and the resumption of normal life. 

This is almost commonplace; but is it generally 
realised how vital a part transport must play in any 
international organization of supply? If commodities 
are to be brought from the ends of the earth to the 
peoples that require them, there must be ships in which 
to bring them. If these ships are to go not where the 
highest profit can be secured, but where the need is 
greatest, there must be control of shipping. In fact, 
any system of international rationing, any ‘‘ co-operative 
basis’’ for the League of Nations, necessarily implies and 
involves the control of shipping. 

Yet in face of this obvious fact our Government, 
which has recently co-operated in setting up a Supreme 
Economic Council of the Allies under Lord Reading, 
which is committed to a system of international ration- 
ing, has made almost its first measure of domestic recon- 
struction the abolition of Government control over 
shipping, and, not content with this, has hurriedly sold 
to the private shipowners the national fleets of standard 
ships built at great public expense during the war. 
Moreover, the Admiralty is now endeavouring to sell to 
the private shipbuilding firms the new shipyards which 
have been built with the taxpayers’ money, in order, 
presumably, to make it impossible for the State to build 
more ships in the future. 

We say nothing here about the terms of the bargain 
which the State has struck with the shipping and ship- 
building interests. We earnestly hope that this point 
will be fully thrashed out in public and in Parliament ; 
but it is not our present concern. The matter to which 
we desire to draw attention is the principle that is at 
stake, and the disastrous effects which the Government’s 
policy is likely to have upon the prospects of the League 
of Nations. 

Sir Leo Money has told us that the years of war 
before shipping was controlled cost the. nation 
£300,000,000 in tolls to the shipowners. The statement 
is staggering ; but there is every reason for believing that 
it is true. The abolition of control and the surrender of 
the national shipping during the present emergency are 
likely to cost the world a far more stupendous sum ; but 
that is as nothing beside their probable political and 
economic consequences, 





Just as the railway system is the pivot of national 
reconstruction, the ships that sail on the high seas are 
the pivot of international reconstruction. The “ freedom 
of the seas’’ is a vital problem not merely in the senses 
in which it is usually understood (or misunderstood), but 
also in the sense that the transport of materials from 
overseas is vital to the economic life of almost every 
developed nation. A breakdown of marine transport— 
or a blockade, as Germany has found to her cost—means 
the breakdown of a nation’s normal economic life. In 
ordinary times, there is no serious risk of such a break- 
down; for the world’s shipping visits almost indis- 
criminately the ports of all nations. But the world shortage 
of tonnage has created an altogether peculiar position ; 
and, left to the free play of commercial motives, the ship- 
owners will not be likely to ply for hire on those sea 
routes along which national and international policy 
would direct them. They will go where the largest profits 
are to be made; and this, under present conditions, is 
most unlikely to be where the sorest need exists. 

In fact, in surrendering the national shipping into 
private hands, the State has rot only robbed itself of its 
only effective means of preventing exploitation and soar- 
ing freight rates: it has also struck a blow at 
the system of international economic co-opera- 
tion that has been slowly built up during the 
war. Its ignominious capitulation to the great 
shipping monopolists prejudices most gravely the chances 
of an effective distribution of the world’s supplies 
according to national needs during the emergency period, 
and of giving a strong economic basis to the permanent 
structure of the League of Nations. 

During the war, we have slowly and painfully 
brought into being an Allied Maritime Council, with the 
main function of allotting tonnage space according to 
need to the various Allies, and also of providing for the 
maintenance of indispensable supplies to neutral coun- 
tries. Everyone supposed that this system would be 
retained during the emergency period following the con- 
clusion of the war: indeed, in some respects the need for 
it became even greater when we undertook the inter- 
national obligation of feeding the Central Powers. But 
its maintenance necessarily depends upon the continuance 
of control over shipping in the various countries, and this 
control our Government, for no public reason that can be 
ascertained, has precipitately surrendered. In America 
also the shipowners are vigorously campaigning for the 
removal of control ; and all over the world the demand of 
the shipping interests for the freedom of exploitation is 
apparently being preferred to the need of the peoples for 
an international organization of supply. 

If, in face of this restoration of the shipping mono- 
poly, we still succeed in carrying out our international 
obligations by sending food to the Continent and assisting 
to the full in the economic reconstruction of our devas- 
tated Allies, we shall only do so at a tremendously 
increased cost, and less efficiently than if we 
retained our public hold over the shipping industry. By a 
further inflation of credit, by continuing to pile up our 
debt regardless of consequences or in hope of a most 
problematical future indemnity, we may, perhaps, succeed 
in meeting the temporary emergency. But, even if we 
do this, the effects. of our shipping policy upon the pros- 
pects of the League of Nations will be hardly less serious. 

Under present conditions there is, strictly speaking, 
ro such thing as international legislation. There are 
only covenants between nations which each nation 
enforces by means of its own code of laws. That is to 
say, national regulation is essential to international 
regulation. Now, on the economic side of the League of 
Nations, there is no factor of greater importance than 
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the international regulation of the mercantile marine. 
The freedom of the seas, the open door, all the problems 
of international commercial relationships, are bound up 
with it. Any international organization of supply, as we 
have seen, necessarily depends upon it. The economic 
boycott, whether general or in the case of a particular 
commodity, may well be the most effective sanction in 
the hands of the League; and this also directly involves 
the control of merchant shipping. If we had made up 
our minds to give up every other form of control over 
industry, we ought still to have kept control of shipping ; 
for the problem of shipping is essentially international, 
and ought therefore to be dealt with by the League of 
Nations. 

There are two distinct, though related, parts of the 
Government’s shipping policy which are here in question. 
First, there is the abandonment of control 
over tonnage which is privately owned. This 
in itself would have placed the most serious obstacles 
in the way of effective international action, both in the 
emergency period and in relation to the permanent 
structure of the League of Nations. It was, however, 
explicable, if not justifiable, as long as the Government 
kept its ownership and control of its own fleet of standard 
ships, and could look to the rapid increase of the national 
fleet as more ships were completed and fresh ones put in 
hand in the national shipyards. The surrender of the 
national fleet and of the yards in which further vessels 
could be built leaves the State absolutely defenceless in 
the hands of the shipowners, and prejudices the future 
not only of this country, but of the whole civilized world. 

The success of the League of Nations will depend 
very largely upon the way in which it handles immediate 
problems, not only territorial] questions, but still more 
the restoration of the economic life of Europe. That 
is a question of raw materials, of foodstuffs, and of 
credit, and it is therefore pre-eminently a problem of 
ships. Our surrender of our national fleet to satisfy the 
demands of private interests is the shrewdest blow that 
has yet been struck against international co-operation, 
and for the triumph of private monopoly over national 
and international needs. 








SOME QUESTIONS FOR SIR ALBERT STANLEY. 
(From a CoRRESPONDENT.) 

As the war scarcity and high prices were largely due to 
high freights and insurances, a great tumble or slump 
would naturally have occurred after the Armistice, when 
the submarine blockade came to an end and imports of 
food, wool, &c., from distant colonies like Australia and 
New Zealand could be resumed. Why has it not? 

Anyone who studies London shop windows can see 
that an easing-off of extreme prices has begun in intelli- 
gent anticipation of a resumption of free intercourse. 
Naturally the shopkeepers want to get rid of their stocks, 
and so they are trying by small concessions to tempt the 
public to come in and buy. At the same time furs, 
fineries, and jewellery are finding their way into second- 
hand establishments as a result of the discharge of 
munition makers. 

But the Government, instead of welcoming the re- 
turn of cheapness and the 1esumption of genuine trade, is 
endeavoring—we learn from Sir Albert Stanley’s 
recent interview with a ring of manufacturers—to keep 
up war prices. More, it is announced that certain 
“controlled ’’ prices, instead of being lower@d, are to be 
raised. Is that because the interests of the new Trade 
Control Departments and of the embargo-protected 
manufacturers are the same? Do both want the 
embargoes to continue—the departments because it is a 
case of No Embargoes No. Departments, and the manu- 
facturers because the exclusion of competitive goods 
from abroad enables them to charge fancy prices at home, 
and to swe]l their already huge profits? 











One still has to pay twopence for a halfpenny box of 
matches, or a penny for a box which, before the war, 
would have fetched a farthing or less. Is that because 
Sweden has been deprived by our blockade of certain 
essential ingredients which severely restrict the match 
industry? Do matches, hosiery, boots, and numerous 
other things sold now at an increase of 100 per cent. and 
more in price, while they are half the old quality, 
resemble the particularly scandalous instance revealed 
lately in the shape of an embargo on Japanese studs and 
buttons, which can only be attributed to the wirepulling 
of home manufacturers? Nobody will pretend that such 
an embargo can be justified by the cargo space argument. 

Anyhow, on January 17th, Sir Albert Stanley 
promised that notorious Tariff Reformer, Mr. George 
Terrell, M.P., and a deputation of the “ National ’’ 
Union of Manufacturers “that certain restrictions (on 
foreign imports) which have been lifted till March shall 
at the end of that period be again imposed, and that no 
further restrictions shall be removed without manufac- 
turers being consulted.’? There is apparently no idea 
of consulting consumers. They, of course, do not count. 

According to the semi-official report of these 
private proceedings, “Sir Albert went further than 
this, and hinted that it might be necessary even to im- 
pose further restrictions.’’ This is to be done in order 
to increase employment—the old Chamberlain stunt! 
As if the exclusion of imports and the artificial raising of 
prices could possibly be beneficial to the trade of the 
country! 

When Parliament cpens, the President of the 
Board of Trade should be compelled to provide a 
list of the favored trades and a list of the restrictions and 
embargoes which he is maintaining in defiance of inter- 
national comity and at the expense of all classes except 
the specially favored manufacturers. And further, we 
should like to know what consideration, if any, the 
Government or the British public receives in return for 
these departmental favors. In America the Republican 
Party fund used to be furnished by Tariff-made manu- 
facturers. 





A Hondon Biarp. 


Lonpon, Fripavy. 


At last the League of Nations has been born. Let 
us celebrate the event in the hope and belief of a new 
creation in the world’s bosom no less than in its business. 
I read the other day Michelet’s famous greeting to the 
spirit of universal Justice for men. Justice, the child of 
the Revolution, had come to replace the ecclesiastical 
notion of selective Grace. Slow and much retarded has 
been its advent. But now that Mr. Wilson raises 


the banner again, we can at least act so 
that its sustaining forces can have a _ chance 
to work. The first need is a spiritual ally. Unless, 


in Mr. Wilson’s phrase, the “foundations of war” 
can be swept away, and the new concept arise out of its 
purposeless desolation, the builders will build in vain. 
The second helper is a right mechanical structure for 
the League. Howcan this be supplied? Mr. Brailsford 
has the excellent idea of establishing a great University 
for the training of the international Civil Service of to- 
morrow—a new Society of Jesus, established to indoc- 
trinate the world with the international faith, and enlist 
in its service a highly trained soldiery of devotion and 
discipline. Is that a dream? If it is, the Society of 
Nations may perish for lack of master-builders. If it is 


not, and the salvation of men is still a thing to fire the 


soul and harness the mind, there is a rational ground of 
hope, 
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MEANWHILE the pace and the method of the Con- 
ference improve, and the closer relationship of Britain 
and America, sealed by the personal attraction of Mr. 
George to the President, has given it at last a definite 
direction. But it has been terribly slow, and while it 
is debating the confusion of the world becomes more 
and more chaotic. And yet how little is known of it! 
Journalism is a kind of spiritual exchange, and its offices 
fill the places of the inns of the Middle Ages, 
where travellers met and chaffered their news about 
distant lands and peoples. But the censorship and the 
blockade and the little wars between them are formidable 
barriers against truth. Now a corner of the shutter 
is just lifted: and through it appears some black vision of 
misery and wrong, sickening and frozen children, 
devastated lands and wasting peoples, a world gripped 
by cold and hunger and the thoughtless cruelty of man 
till one asks whether pity has not left the human heart 


and flown to brutish beasts. Here and, 


there is a little lightening of its color. But over 
a vast surface—notably in Poland—barely a ray of light 
can be seen. At Lemberg three besieging forces are at 
grips, and the daily food train moves through the fighters 
A League of Nations necessary? Without it every man 
of goodwill would betake himself to despair. 


EvEN as it is, some of the smaller peoples seem about 
to perish, and their dwelling-place for ceuturies to know 
them no more. I hear sad news of Albania. There is 
heavy fighting between the Serbs and the Albanians, 
and as the latter lack artillery and small arms ammuni- 
tion, they fear virtual extermination. Their case is that 
the French occupied their towns on the express condition 
that the Serbs should be excluded ; but in spite of this 
engagement the French troops were withdrawn and 
replaced by Serb levies. They now beg for representation 
at the Conference. This has been refused. So she is 


thrown on the mercy of Europe. Again a case for the 
League. 


I HAVE interesting reports from travellers, distin- 
guished and undistinguished, of our German occupation. 
All agree that the relations are good, and General Plumer 
comes in for a special meed of praise for his tact and 
good sense. No salutes of our officers are required, the 
people are courteous and willing, and among the work- 
men the feeling warms into friendliness. Their letters 
reveal a certain thankfulness for the steadying force 
of the soldiery against the much-dreaded Bolshevism. 
The officials speak mainly in the same tone. They insist 
that Germany has no course but to throw herself on 
the mercy of the Allies, accept their defeat, and start 
afresh. The food situation is serious, but not irretriev- 
able. Prices are terribly high, the fare is scanty, very 
plain and poor, and some necessaries, such as clothing 
and boots, are only to be had at exorbitant rates. But 
it is unemployment that makes Germans fear that the 
delicate balance of their State life may be altogether 
upset, 


Here, for example, is a corner of German misery 
(and also, happily, of German idealism) which reaches 
me in the shape of a letter to an English friend :— 

“We have lived in darkness and in isolation for 
years. We hardly remember the times before the war, 
when life was kind to us, and we were members of the 
human family.— 

“Now we are perhaps too worn out and too apathetic 
from physical sufferings to see the light shining through 
the darkness and to believe in it. 


“And yet there are many amongst us who hope for. 


it and trust in a better future, and four years of war 





have made their trust stronger, have strengthened their 
ideals of new relations among the nations. And the 
‘impossibility of working for those ideals during all this 
time has accumulated our energies and our need for 
speech and to be apostles of a new faith. 

“We are now giving thought and nerve to the 
immense task of creating a new order now that the old 
one has been destroyed for ever. The new one is on the 
way—but it is still endangered by unbalanced and 
passionate people whose hatred against the old régime 
makes them blind for the necessity of order and law. 

“They have all lost their nerves I suppose no one 
on the side of the Allies can realize what and how this 
nation has suffered. You want to have exact and 
reliable information about the food question, I know 
that much has been given to the Red Cross Commis- 
sioners and to Mr. Wilson’s deputies, and I know that 
they were appalled. This nation, except a very few of 
the very richest people, has been hungry for about three 
years. And it has lived in the cold and in the dark and 
has been quite insufficiently provided with clothes. If 
you knew with what kind of stockings and boots, even 
we, the well-off people, have to go about in! the wet !— 
I say this in answer to your question, not because I 
like to say it. We are terribly poor—but we have not 
lost pride and dignity, and we are willing to bear what 
we have to bear. We will not beg. I only want to make 
clear why it is so difficult for the’ Government to build 
up a new order—with a people worn out and desperate. 
The death-rate of children has not only doubled, it has 
trebled for children aged 8-12 years. In the larger 
cities 20 per cent. of the children are suffering from 
tuberculosis. Weight and height of children is consider- 
ably under the average. And mothers are in a still 
worse state of health. But I will not say more. Official 
— and figures may be in your hands before you get 
this. 

“The time may come when a direct intercourse will 
be possible to us, and then I shall say more. We women, 
who had no influence whatever and who had just to 
suffer and who do not feel responsible for the old régime— 
though we feel responsible for any wrong that has been 
done by our people—are now enchanchised, and we are 
in the middle of an election campaign. Never has such 
a campaign been carried on in this country with so 
much vigor, and never with so many ideals. We women 
do not enter political life to take it as we find it. But 
we are determined to create a new atmosphere. 

“May God help us to success! And we trust in the 
comradeship of friends like you, stretching out our 


hands as you do yours across the abyss of blood and 
tears.” 


I spoke last week of the political side of Radical 
thinking. It is equally necessary to keep its social theory 
and practice to the front. Lakor has a social programme, 
and a good one; Mr. George has the makings of another ; 
but where is the Radical contribution to the great end 
of all social effort in modern communities, the abolition 
of poverty? A friend sends me a sketch, which, 
with some additions and variations of my own, runs 
much as follows :— 

1. A thousand million loan for rehousing. 

2. <A great policy of land settlement for soldiers, 
based (need it be said?) on a preliminary valuation of the 
land. 

3. The taxation of land values. 

4. A policy of nationalization of the great 
monopolies—land, mines, transport, and _ electrical 
power. | 

5. A maximum eight hours’ day for all State 
workers, and a State standard of hours to which private 
capital would have to conform. 

6. A great scheme of education, adapted to the 
needs of the entire nation, and open equally to all. 

7. A Royal Commission on profiteering during the 
war, with the special object of resuming for the people, 
on the German system, as much as can be reclaimed of 
the vast blood-tax which these accumulations represent. 


I sEE with pleasure that the fiat of Mr. Lloyd George 


avails to release the Welldon family, and I am wondering’ 


when the same prerogative will be extended te 
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the C.O.s. Apparently the Welldons had designs 
on the Prime Minister. The C.O.s at least had 


no designs on anybody. The bulk of them 
merely interpreted (or misinterpreted) the Gospel 
as a commandment not to kill. Well, the war 


is over, Christianity is no longer a crime; and even the 
Bishops are free to preach or practise it (preferably the 
former) without moulting a feather of their 
respectability. Why, then, should not our Head 
Pagans close the persecution of these Christian 
literalists ? They have been’ sentenced and 
re-sentenced, the most frightful penalty known to a 
frightful penal system has been inflicted over and over 
again; some are dead; many are half-dead; most have 
suffered in an irreparable, or at least highly deleterious, 
fashion in mind, body, or estate. The request to the 
Prime Minister to release them has been prepared by 
representative men, many of whom have been as staunch 
for the war and for victory from the war as Mr. George 
himself.* I am not aware than any favorable reply has 
been vouchsafed. Why not? Is it still a crime to have put 
your conscience against the State, even when all question 
of loss or danger to the safety of the country has entirely 
disappeared? If so, it is clear that the action against 
the C.O.s was not merely practical or preventive. It 
was meant to be a fundamental denial of the rights of 
conscience. Well, let us have it so. And let us see 
what the country thinks of it. 


I am glad to see that an official correction has been 
given of the story of a gentleman who deliberately 
invented a story of his “branding’’ by a Turk 
at the command of a German officer. It may 
also, I think, be stated that a general investiga- 
tion of other charges of forcible tattooing has 
shown them to be equally false. This is to the credit 
of the authorities. But one cannot but wish that in the 
great interest of truth and fairness a stricter account 
had been required of all stories of enemy atrocities. 
Some of them have been as true as war and the cruelty 
of human nature under evil guidance can make them. 
But have we always taken care to separate truth 
from falsehood? I am afraid not. The other day I came 
across some directions to an officer who had been officially 
asked to furnish articles on the war for the foreign Press. 
Some of them were laudable or harmless enough. But 
among other things the gentleman was required to supply 
examples, not only of the good conduct and kindly feel- 
ing of our own soldiers, but of opposite qualities among 
the Germans. And how were these contrasts to be 
enforced? By literal adherence to fact? By no means. 
“ Essential,’ not literal, truth was to be observed, and 
provided probability were respected, imagination might 
serve as well as the thing actually seen. The officer 
serving out this recipe may have acted in innocence or 
carelessness. But what a fatal direction to give to a 
slipshod or a perverse intelligence ! 


A WAYFARER. 





* Take this shocking outrage related by the Rev. Maurice Whitlow 
in the “ Daily News,” of Thursday :— 

“The most recent discharge, of which I have personal know- 
ledge, is a man who was an active worker connected with a 
South London branch of the London City Mission. This man has 
a wife and two children. He has done his two years’ sentence, 
and for the last two or three months has been in the prison 
infirmary in a state of nervous breakdown which has been pitiful 
for me to observe. Last Thursday morning this man, who should 
have been sent home on medical grounds, was released to escort 
and marched off once more to Hounslow with the prospect of an 
early court-martial and a further savage sentence of two years’ 
hard labor.” 





Life and Wetters. 


WORK AND PLAY. 


THERE is no need to exaggerate the significance of the 
prohibition decision in America, or to exploit the sen- 
sationalism of the dope scandals. Yet these events, 
together with the great demand of the workers for a 
shorter working day, are a real trinity of issues. And 
they should be considered together ; for while the first 
two are symptomatic of a widespread social disease, the 
third suggests a possible remedy. The case against a 
great social evil is often vitiated by over-statement and 
over-simplification. Allowance, too, must be made for 
the tendency of every generation to believe in its own 
wickedness, while the exploitation of ‘‘ degeneracy ’’ by 
our gutter press for purposes of politics and circulation 
is an additional reason for caution. 

Let us concede that the present age compares favor- 
ably with the past. None the less the stress and strain 
of modern life kave produced physical and mental 
deterioration, a lack of stability, a mal-adjustment 
between body and mind. Among our vast urban 
populations one notes an absence, even in their leisure 
hours, of peace, or poise, or harmony. From the frantic 
bustle of workshop or office they rush in herds to enjoy 
the sensationalism of their cheap amusements. The 
same craving is obvious in the Press and in fiction, as 
well as in the “ pictures.’’ There is a larger demand for 
alcohol, drugs, and narcotics. Suicide, insanity, and 
nervous disorders increase. Civilized man, everywhere, 
in his search for change and relaxation seems to turn 
to primitive activities, many of them beneficial enough, 
while others are entirely debasing. 

Here we may well look to recent psychological 
investigation for enlightenment. Starting from the fact 
that the activities upon which modern civilization mainly 
depends involve great mental stress, intricate protracted 
thought, sustained effort, concentrated attention, often 
on distasteful tasks, inhibitions of various kinds, modern 
psychology goes on to point out that such powers are 
not to be found either in the primitive savage or in the 
young of civilized man, but that they are the peculiar 
endowment of the civilized adult. In fact, they are 
mental forces which have evolved late in the racial 
history of mankind, and it is believed that the brain 
tracts upon which they depend, as compared with the 
brain tracts involved in more primitive mental processes, 
remain relatively undeveloped. There is evidence to 
show that these recently developed mental powers are 
more sensitive to fatigue, much more easily and quickly 
exhausted, than the more elemental processes. 

If this analysis be true, many important results 
follow. In the first place, it is clear that modern man, 
wearied of the daily struggle, will tend to draw for 
recreation upon the more primitive activities. 
Up to a point there is no harm in this. We know that 
men walk, fish, boat, hunt, swim, box, dance; they 
delight in cricket, football, go!f; the games of children 
invariably approximate to primitive activities. Equally 
obvious is it that the more elemental the activity the 
higher will be the degree of relaxation, which is only 
ancther form of the old saying that “a change is as good 
as a rest.’ We may go a step further and say that 
the greater the fatigue involved in work, the more 
primitive the recreative activity will tend to be. Con- 
sider the case of an individual whose occupation makes 
heavy toll on his new powers of inhibition. Can we 
wonder if his hours of leisure exhibit a lack of self- 
control? Is it not the most rigidly disciplined army 
that! shows disorderliness the most when military 
discipline is removed ? 

Quite early in his history man found that a 
pleasant artificial relaxation could be readily obtained 
by the use of drugs, alcohol being the best known 
and the most widely used. Alcohol affects the 
whole of the nervous system, and there is some reason 
for the belief that the higher developed centres are more 
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susceptible to its action than the lower centres. ‘‘ Thus 
it comes about that alcohol answers the demand of the 
body and mind for relaxation and accomplishes in an 
artificial way what may be effected in a natural way by 
sport and play. The latter effect this end by turning 
the energy of the brain into lower and older channels, 
leaving the higher centres to rest ; the former by directly 
narcotizing the higher centres, thus liberating the older, 
freer life of the emotions and the more primitive 
impulses.’’** This explains why heavy work is so often 
accompanied by heavy drinking. A man may be too 
fatigued to seek relaxation save by way of alcohol. 

At this point we come to understand the significance 
of a shorter working day. The psychologists may be 
right. or wrong, but even the absolute demonstration of 
their thesis merely reinforces common-sense, ordinary 
humanity, and good statesmanship. Even had the 
workers utterly selfish motives, that affécts the argu- 
ment not at all. Consciously or unconsciously, they 
happen to be on the side of the angels. We are begin- 


ning to realize that over-strenuousness is hostile to a, 


gracious leisure, that Satan marks down the over-worked 
just as easily as the idle. Thus we are brought to the 
plea raised in these columns time and again—our people 
must have more leisure, more time for recreation. We 
must concentrate more and more on what Herbert 
Spencer called ‘‘ the leisure part of education.’”” The 
antithesis between cultural and vocational education, 
an antithesis still implicit in society, goes back to the 
time of the Greeks and was based on the division into a 
free class and a servile class. Despite vast social changes, 
we retain a cleavage into a leisured and a laboring class, 
and popular education is still regarded mainly in rela- 
tion to industrial efficiency. The liberal studies are 
not denied to the worker’s child merely because they 
would be useless to him. His masters fear lest he should 
become ‘‘ discontented with his lot.’’ Mere sub-division 
of labor and “scientific management’’ are not all. 
In themselves they tend to turn the average workman 
into a machine-minder, or condemn him to endless 
repetition of small process. But, obviously, the more 
mechanical, monotonous, and non-educative industry 
becomes, the more urgent is the need for cultura] educa- 
tion, for the development of powers which give increased 
resources for ‘“‘leisure pursuits.’’ Otherwise the degrada- 
tion of the worker is assured. 





INTERNATIONALISM AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL. 


Ir is fortunate for us that our opponents have not 
observed the defeat of imagination ; their songs of jubilee 
would have been singularly hard to bear. But, luckily, 
they are not accustomed to distinguish such subtle 
disasters, and it might even be that if they could dis- 
tinguish them their jubilant voices would become tremu- 
lous and hesitating. To understand such a catastrophe 
is already to be involved in it. Another defeat has, 
however, been large enough to impress even their blunted 
vision. They have observed the failure of what is called 
internationalism; and they lose no opportunity of 
recalling it to our memory. They find the occasion for 
their latest triumph in the falling away of certain mem- 
bers of the British Labor delegation to the inter- 
national conference which is planned to take place in 
a little while. 

Nevertheless, those who triumph over the defeat 
of internationalism triumph prematurely. Inter- 
nationalism is a far bigger thing than the International ; 
in reality its foundations are even stronger. Yet 
on our own side there is a tendency to confuse these two 
things. The confusion is the outcome of our war ex- 
perience. Many who were Internationalists in the wider 
sense turned during the war in their despair to the 





* Professor G. T. W. Patrick, Iowa University 





International. But their reason for so doing was not that 
they saw in it a possible way of escape from the inter- 
minable horror of the war and a possible means of saving 
Russia from the torment of drinking her cup of destiny 
to the dregs. The International was a means to an 
urgent and immediate end; it was not an ideal. It 
was a symbol of an ideal. Not that we deceive 
ourselves into imagining that because the symbol 
which was defeated was inadequate and less than inade- 
quate to the ideal, the ideal itself might have triumphed. 
Victory would have been easier by far for the lnter- 
national than for internationalism, though it would 
have been less permanent. But we may believe that 
the defeat of the lesser cause can contribute something 
to the eventual triumph of the greater. Those who 
devoted themselves to the cause of the International are 
no less outcast than we; they, too, have the opportunity 
to reconsider their faith in the glaring light of the event, 
and to determine how far it could ever be a sufficient 
vehicle of human impulse or an adequate aim for aspira- 
tion. 

Fundamental to the theory of the International is 
the purpose of war. ‘‘ Proletarians of all countries, 
unite! ’’ is a call to arms and not to peace. If any sup- 
porters of the International had forgotten this first of the 
Marxian commandments, they have been reminded by 
the simple logic of Herr Radek’s promise to the Spartacus 
men of Berlin: that the workers of Russia would deem 
it an honour to fight on the Rhine in alliance with the 
proletariat of Germany against the capitalism of the 
Entente. And if it be argued that the Bolshevists are 
logicians run mad, and that they are not (what they 
obviously are) inexorable exponents in practice of the 
Marxian theory, still, even those who shrink from its 
more unflinching application will find themselves at the 
last involved by the International in war, although they 
may have thought that through it they were pursuing 
peace. For the International is an ideal of class inter- 
nationalism. Let its more obvious violences be abated ; 
still it remains true that in democratic countries Labor, 
in trying to assert its international solidarity, will, if it 
is in a minority, be brought into a conflict with the 
majority which is bound to be violent if it is fought out 
to the end. If Labor is in a majority and still strives 
for the International, it has an easier means of carrying 
its will; and the International is no longer the Inter- 
national at all. 

By what seems hardly more than an accident of 
numbers the Labor International would have become 
democratic internationalism. Though the transition from 
the one to the other appears easy, the transformation 
undergone would be radical. It would, indeed, be almost 
miraculous. Since there are no miracles in the political 
development of a nation, we may be certain that if Eng- 
land does one day accept democratic internationalism, 
as we believe she will, she will not reach it by the road 
of the International. The transformation will have 
taken place long before the critical moment when Labor 
can attract a majority for the International to its side. 
Internationalism cannot be made a side-show. The party 
which attains power with the intention of putting inter- 
nationalism into practice must have proclaimed it from 
the beginning as the first article of its public creed. In- 
ternationalism cannot be jockeyed into a place among 
countless other desirables. Apart from the fact that it 
is bound to be inconsistent with many of them, the first 
outburst of patriotic emotion would be enough to make 
the Government betray its faith, unless the nation had 
been educated up to and familiarized with the ideal. 
There would always be found some one Judas in its ranks, 
if, indeed, there were not twenty of them, to attempt 
a virtual dictatorship by an appeal to the forces of crude 
nationalism. On the other hand, a Labor Party which 
put a genuine internationalism in the first place in its 
programme would be a Labor Party in nothing but the 
name. The cleavage on which it would be based would 
not be a class division. The sectional interest would be 
irrelevant. The party would be a Democratic Party and 
would do well to accept the title. 

The practical necessity of such an evolution is merely 
the counterpart of a logical necessity. Internationalism, 
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like all ideals that are more than vague and circum- 
ambient dreams, seeks to eliminate all elements of in-- 


ward contradiction from itself. Class internationalism 
is a contradiction in terms. Either the internationalism 
or the class must go. Either the class yields to this in- 
ward compulsion and becomes the nation, or, on the other 
hand, the class does not yield, and internationalism be- 
comes hardly more than a cosmopolitan conspiracy. 
Whatever political lessons the war may have taught us, 
one certainly remains: the method of cosmopolitan con- 
spiracy will not work. It cannot for a moment stand 
the strain even of obscurely threatened war, because it 
is based on the attempt to supplant a national 
loyalty by an international one. True internationalism 
is open and above-board ; it does not seek to undermine 
nationalism, but to bring that also triumphantly into 
the light of day. And it is, in fact, a gross superstition 
to suppose that the proletariat, owing to the similar cir- 
cumstances of its economic position in all countries, has 
a monopoly or a larger share of genuine international 
feeling than any other section of the commuity. For 
what it is worth, the economic argument holds of all 
sections of the community; but it is not worth much. 
No one is an internationalist by nature in the present 
stage of human development, but only by taking thought. 
The monopoly of international feeling belongs in fact 
and by right to those in every country who think enough, 
and honestly enough, to realise the necessity of the inter- 
national ideal. . 

Those who make this effort must also have the 
honesty to admit that patriotism is a force which they 
cannot ignore in themselves or in others. The attempt 
to ignore or to obliterate it is bound to lead to disaster. 
The emotion of patriotism is a source from which life is 
diversified and enriched. ‘To abolish it, if that were 
possible, would be to impoverish life. An ideal which 
demands a preliminary sacrifice of this devastating kind 
is almost as little humane as a stylite asceticism. If we 
are no longer to respond to such an appeal as 

Great men have been among us: hands that penned 

And tongues that uttered wisdom, 
we shall respond to precious little. Indeed, if the choice 
had to be made between bastard internationalism and a 
perfervid nationalism, we should hardly know which 
to choose. But that is not the choice. The 
choice lies between acquiescing in a so-called patriotism 
which is a negation and a rejection of all our spiritual 
tradition, and an internationalism which accepts, delights 
in, and continues it. It may seem to us that our 
tradition is richer than that of other countries, and that 
we can more easily afford to rest upon our spiritual pres- 
tige; just as it seemed to Wordsworth, who continued 
his sonnet thus :— 


“France, ’tis strange, 
Hath brought forth no such souls as we had then. 
Perpetual emptiness! Unceasing change! 
No single volume paramount, no code, 
No master-spirit, no determined road, 
But equally a want of books and men.” 


No master-spirit! No code! And Napoleon still en- 
throned! But there are the comfortable illusions which 
a rational patriotism will permit. Each nation has but 
to reach a frame of mind in which its contribution to the 
spiritual riches of the world appears pre-eminent and be- 
yond challenge, and real internationalism has begun. 
Even a nation may be too proud to scramble for half- 
pence in the gutter, and may satisfy its pride by seeing 
to it that the halfpence are rightly distributed among 
those to whom they belong. So patriotism may find its 
rational function in guarding the temple of humanity. 
But if patriotism is to be realised in this true inter- 
nationalism, the appeal to it must be open and unam- 
biguous. And if it be objected that such an ideal 1s 
caviare to the general, let the internationalist reply that 
the appeal has never been tried with the openness and 
courage which it demands; that schoolboys have been 
known to respond to the appeal of noblesse oblige, and 
that the call of true internationalism is no more abstruse 
than this ; it is, indeed, identical with it. 
“a 











Short Studies. 


THE GREY DAY. 


A praB, dank day, with a chill in it that makes Canadian 
soldiers on leave in the metropolis rub their hands for 
warmth, and the onlooking Cockney, if he notes the 
Canadian at all, wonder if Canada can be as cold a place 
as he has led himself somehow to believe. The sky, to the 
Australian on his sight-seeing furlough (or French-leave!) 
seems very low; and it is of the hue, and has the influence, 
of a dirty ceiling. On the veneer of damp on staircases of 
tener‘ents in Lambeth the gamins write their names or 
obscenities with dirty fingers. In a drawing-room of Ken- 
sington, the drab day is tempered by long, straight, 
creamy-hued curtains, and a girl in cheerful attire, seeking 
happiness from without, arranges a vase of early daffodils, 
and sets it in front of a mirror to double the value of their 
effect as of vicarious sunglow in tthe room. 

The temptation is to stay indoors, or rush to Marylebone 
or Charing Cross and take train into the country in the hope 
that not English climate but London haze is responsible for 
the uninviting aspect from the windows. Perhaps one might 
see a splash of full sunlight on a field, or on half a wood, 
on a slope of the Chilterns, or real rays of sunshine gleam 
on the holly-hedges in Kent, just beyond the last suburb 
with its street of grocery stores, its ironmongery ware- 
houses, with perambulators in the doorway, the gaps in the 
street occupied by exhibitions of “ rustic arches,’’ or of tomb- 
stones. 

But even in these days London has its beauty. It is 
worth while to go out. As a birch-tree stem, even on a sun- 
less day, seems to reflect sunlight that one can't see striking 
upon it, so do the dark pavements, in their very blackness, 
offer what the sky denies. They. give us effects as of gold 
set in gun-metal, They tell us the sun is shining. And, 
suddenly, in such weather (if it can be called weather) there 
often comes an enchantment into the air. Abruptly the 
chimney-pots that were melancholy are lit with a thin pinch- 
beck brightness. The dirty grey of the church of Saint 
Clement Danes has a haunting light adrift in it. The higher 
windows of Somerset House and the tall office-blocks show 
flakes of gold in them that don’t come from electric lights 
whisked on in day-time by depressed civil servants and 
clerks. It is the sun that is responsible. It can hardly be 
said that it has “come out.” All this faint glamor over the 
city sets one looking for the cause; and there it is, in mid- 
greyness—the sun, less like the sun of the doldrums that 
sets the tar bubbling between the planks than like the 
great-grandfather of all those brass warming-pans that are 
often seen hanging in hallways or studios, or on staircases. 

It suffices, despite the fact that it has no rays, but is 
just like that, to enchant us. The river, on such days, at 
such moments, when the sun is a round gold blur, does its 
best with rich mauves lost and found in muddy green current, 
and with burnished splinters of eddies. It becomes fasci- 
nating, and inveigling, as an opal. “It never rains but it 
pours,’’ says the pessimist ; and, somehow, on such days, one 
never seems to chance along the Embankment when the tide 
is full. There are edges of mud that pessimists might con- 
sider, as they say nowadays, guaranteed to put the tin hat 
on it! And yet the tin hat is not put on it. Down on the 
mud and shingle are gulls and pigeons, the pigeons gathering 
sand of the right kind for their crops, the gulls pottering 
about, now afloat, now walking, now rising to skim round 
in figures of eight and glissading down on some friend with 
a screech of “look out! ” The one on the post flies off; the 
other drops his feet and settles, tucks his wings down and 
comfortably flicks his tail-feathers. When the food restric- 
tions permit, one shall be able again to toss sprats in air 
to the gulls—our gulls, that come to winter with us—bring- 
ing them up along the parapets in a river of grey-blue 
feathers, soon transformed into an aerial whirlpool, a vortex. 
Toss up a sprat and the shrill cries break out. There is an 
exhibition of poise and grace, and one of the birds catches 
the fish in air with an excited scream. It is one of the sights 
of London, better than Saint Paul’s or the Tower, Brompton 
Oratory, or Carlyle’s house. On a grey day to feed the gulls 
atones for the lack of sun. The moralist may say we 
do it less in kindness for the birds than for their 
display. He will be right. And we shall also be right to 
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continue, unashamed, tossing sprats. We refuse even to 
bring forward the plea that we are helping to support the 
seller of these fish. To the devil with utility on a grey day 
in London. What we desire then is only a little light, a 
little simple joy. 

There is something sacred stirring at the close of the 
almost opaque and apparently cataleptic day. In the late 
afternoon, to find a certain restaurant, tea-house, what it 
may be called, down in Chelsea, the windows of which offer a 
view of the river, is good. The fire crackles within. There 
are toast and tea, little home-made scones and honey. 
Through the windows can be seen the filigree of leafless trees 
in one of the segments of garden that are tucked between 
river and city in that region. The wife, husband, lover, or 
friend with whom one sits is doubtless aware of it too, with- 
out comment. Sentiment, not sentimentality, enters in and 
takes a thumb-nail sketch for memory’s sake. The grey 
scene stirs us, not “as with trumpets,’”’ but has an appeal 
somewhat like that which comes, after long days in town, in 
the first whiff of hawthorn again. 

For a moment, perhaps, the grey back-cloth of the grey 
river and the grey shore is rent. There is a chasm in the 
sky, like a little bit out of a Turner picture. It is not just 
a spot of brightness in the void, although it takes up so small 
a space. It does things. It mixes colors and makes gradua- 
tions of brightness and of glow—and glory, all in that small 
space. We accept the Whistlerian vision and find it “ just 
perfect ’’ so. To one very sad ‘*t might seem consoling. To 
a Spaniard it would be little more than what, I believe, 
artists call “an accent.’? On the water it is reflected in 
dancing and wavering discs, and then it goes out. The sense 
of Ehew fugaces! . . a little disturbs and is accepted 
with hope, or faith. 

One lights a cigarette and lingers on. Life, with all its 
pains, physical and spiritual, seems to have been good. The 
barges on the river are no longer easy to see. Tugs and 
barges are blent into a moving bulk of darkness, with a lamp 
or two, red and green, and a flicker of furnace-lit steam, and 
a flutter of sparks gliding past. One by one along the water- 
front the lights are lit. The lace-work of the still trees is 
utterly lost. Then the world is lost too. The window is no 
longer transparent, but reflects the room and the light the 
waiter has lit, the twinkle of our tea-service, and our faces— 
ghost-like in the glass. 


The grey day is over. Freperick Niven. 





Detters to the Editor. 


AN IRISH REPUBLIC. 


S1r,—In a paragraph on Ireland in your last issue, it was 
remarked casually, ‘‘There can be no Irish Republic.’’ 
It was taken for granted that this was a self-evident truth 
which did not need argument. It was added, I know, that 
‘‘there must be a free Ireland,’’ &c., but there stood the proposi- 
tion: ‘‘ There can be no Irish Republic,’’ and I wonder if others 
received the same shock as I did. Your paper has represented 
the most advanced and enlightened Liberalism in the darkest 
days of reaction. It has heartened me times without number 
during the past four years, by sea, land and air, abroad and at 
home, when the very recollection of a noble Liberalism seemed 
to be vanishing. And here it is laying down a proposition, 
which, pardon me, appears to make the Fourteen Points a 
scrap of paper, and the League of Nations a Chimera. } 

On what grounds can there be no Irish Republic, even if an 
overwhelming majority of her inhabitants desire 1t? Exactly 
what distinguishes her case from that of other subject nationali- 
ties where no similar difficulty is raised? I venture to urge 
you, Sir, to face these points seriously and let the argument 
od you where it will. I believe it would lead you far beyond 
Ireland and supply the best measure by which to judge all the 
great questions now before the Peace Conference, and the 
chance of their successful solution. The treatment of Ireland 
is a better “acid test’’ even than the treatment of Russia. 

One may be quite sure that it will be used as such by every 
reactionary element at the Conference. We are apt to think 
that other countries take us at our own moral valuation. In 
this matter of Ireland, we are hypocrites, and we are known 
to be hypocrites. We are sinners of older standing than any 
other great Power in Europe (Germany is a mere novice), and 
with less excuse. Of what use is it to criticise Italian or 
French statesmen for claiming to annex non-Italian or non- 
French territories, especially in cases where a solemn Treaty 
signed by ourselves has guaranteed such annexations? The 
answer given us is “ Strategical necessity, exactly your own 


alleged justification for retaining Ireland.”—“Ah, but we in- 





tend to give Ireland at the proper time some form of local 
government,’’ one can imagine our people replying. And here 
the various delegates might exchange quiet smiles, most of the 
statesmen composing our delegation having notoriously been 
identified with life-long opposition even to the mildest forms 
of Home Rule. ‘“ Well,’’ reply the French and -Italians, “ we 
shall be quite ready to consider the same course when you 
have shown signs of being serious. At present, after turning 
a deaf ear to Constitutional demands for fifty years, you have 
called inio being a solid Republican party which will not 
accept your ‘Home Rule’ schemes—a very bad precedent for 
us. But let us be serious. We will say nothing about Ireland 
if you will say nothing about Dalmatia or the Rhine Valley. 
And remember that our case is stronger than yours, because 
Ireland is at least an island, while we have the security of land 
frontiers to think about. After all, we can show a good face 
to the world in the case of some small nationalities where these 
awkward questions arise in a less embarrassing form. A free 
Poland and Bohemia wiil, fortunately, be as great a strategical 
obstacle to the Central Powers as a free Ireland would be to 
you.” 

I do not think this is an exaggerated picture of what may 
be going on. We seem to be living in an apathetic dream about 
this Conference, blindly relying on President Wilson in what 
he is too likely to find a hopeless task. There is a chorus of 
praise when Lord Robert Cecil takes charge of the League of 
Nations. Strange infatuation! A League founded on Lord 
Robert’s political principles would be worthless. The whole 
conception of the League as repeatedly and brilliantly ex- 
pounded by Mr. Wilson in all his speeches is based on the free 
self-determination of nationalities and the international guar- 
antees to be given for their preservation and self-development. 

The Fourteenth Point—‘‘A general association must be 
formed under special covenants for the purpose of affording 
mutual guarantees of political and territorial independence for 
small States’’—places the whole stvess on this point. The 
actual prevention of war is not mentioned: it is implicitly there, 
for everybody knows that since the religious motive disappeared 
all wars have arisen, like this one, from the aggression of 
great Powers on small peoples in the pursuit of conquests, 
colonies, and strategical advantages. How can anyone hon- 
estly subscribe to that clause and be content to enter the Con- 
ference with Ireland in its present condition? Is the test of 
a ‘‘nation” solely that of its physical power to wrest its in- 
dependence from its governors? Alas! it is that bitter lesson 
we have taught to Ireland. 

One thing might save the Conference and change the face 
of the world, a spontaneous declaration by Great Britain that 
she was prepared to recognize the free self-determination of 
Ireland and to remove her army of occupation and her despotic 
Castle government. That would really thrill the world, give 
a lead to the Liberals, and silence the reactionaries.—Yours, 


&e., ERSKINE CHILDERS. 
January 28th, 1919, 


{We discuss the question of Irish government elsewhere. 
Certainly we agree that our acceptance of the principle of self- 
determination carries with it the concession of the Irish demand 
for eomplete independence if it be pressed. Nor have we any 
theoretic objection to the formation of an Irish Republic, which 
might well convert Ireland into a friend for ever. We 
think, however, that an examination of Sinn Fein’s plea makes it 
possible to reconcile Irish freedom with formal Imperial unity, 
i.e., with the Dominion settlement.—Ep. NATION.] 


A FICTION. 


Sir,—On Thursday, January 9th, there appeared in the 
‘“‘Times’’ a despatch from its Paris Correspondent which 
occupied half a column in one of the most prominent positions 
of the paper, and was given three headlines, the first of which 
was ‘‘Turmel’s Death-bed Revelations.’’ The despatch was a 
summary of an article published in the “ Matin,” of January 
8th, which gave an account of an alleged confession made before 
his death by M. Turmel, the deputy in whose locker at the 
Chamber of Deputies twenty Swiss banknotes of a thousand 
francs each were discovered on September 12th, 1917. M. 
Turmel was charged on September 22nd, 1917, with trading 
with the enemy; he was arrested a fortnight later (on October 
7th), and on April 7th, 1918, the charge was altered to one of 
treasonable relations with the enemy. 

The Paris correspondent of the ‘“‘ Times ’’ related, after the 
‘* Matin,” that Turmel had made a full confession, and had 
written on his deathbed ‘a résumé of what he intended to state 
in the presence of Caillaux, whom the Examining Magistrate 
had again decided to confront with Turmel.’’ For, according 
to the ‘“‘ Matin”’ and the ‘‘ Times” correspondent, Turmel had 
already been confronted with M. Caillaux, who ‘‘ flew into a 
rage and declared that he did not know Turmel, and had nothing 
in common with that person.’”’ On January 3rd, the story went 
on, Turmel’s condition became critical, and Captain Mangin 
Bocquet (the military ‘‘reporter’’ or Examining Magistrate in 
his case), went to the prison infirmary at Fresnes. ‘It was 
impossible,’’ said tthe ‘‘Times’’ correspondent, ‘‘ to continue 
the forma! examination, but Turmel, whose voice was scarcely 
perceptible, whispered long in the captain’s ear, murmuring, 
at the end, ‘Now you know everything: the whole truth.’ 
What that truth is Captain Mangin Bocquet alone knows.” 

It is a romantic story, worthy of the paper that published 
the French version of ‘‘ The Mysteries of New York.’”’ The 
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only drawback to it, from the journalistic point of view—if that 
is a drawback nowadays—is that it is pure fiction. The 
‘‘Matin” story was semi-officially contradicted by the 
““Temps”’ on the day on which it was published—January 8th. 
It appeared from this contradiction that M. Turmel had made 
no confession, and no revelations; he had simply admitted that 
he had not told the truth about the origin of his funds. His 
statements about Bolo and M. Caillaux had been made, not on 
his deathbed, but several months before his death. He had 
never been confronted with M. Caillaux—a fact which, in 
itself, shows what the Examining Magistrate thought about the 
value of his statements. I may add that there is not a word 
about M. Turmel or his revelations in the indictment of M. 
Caillaux presented to the High Court by the Public Prosecutor. 
On January 9th, ‘“‘L’Humanité’’ added to the information of 
the “‘Temps”’ the fact that two days before his death, M. 
Turmel denied that he had ever received any money from Ger- 
many, and this was his last declaration about the matter. 
Papers had been found in his cell, but they were merely notes 
of the proceedings before the Examining Magistrate, and con- 
tained no new information. 

Now, the ‘“‘ Temps” is published between four and five 
o’clock in the afternoon. Press telegrams are rarely despatched 
before that time. But it is only just to give the Paris corre- 
spondent of the ‘“‘Times’’ the benefit of the doubt, and to 
suppose that he sent off his telegram ‘before seeing the 
‘“Temps.”’ He must, however, have seen the ‘‘Temps”’ some 
time that evening. It would be mteresting to know whether he 
took any steps to prevent the publication in London the next 
morning of a story which he must then have recognised to be 
false. In any case, no contradiction of the story has appeared 
in the “Times” up to now. 

This is a characteristic example of the methods of the North- 
cliffe press. Obviously, the “Times”? is not in the least 
interested in the late M. Turmel. He was a disreputable person 
of intemperate habits, but that does not excuse French military 
‘* Justice’’ for having kept him in prison for fifteen months in 
the hope of at least either inducing him to inculpate himself, 
or discovering some evidence against him. Up to now it has 
discovered none. Two locuments which seemed conclusively 
to prove his guilt (and that of some other people) turned out ‘to 
be forgeries, for the methods of French reactionaries have not 
changed since the Dreyfus case. The fact that Turmel gave 
several different accounts of the source of his funds, all of which 
turned out to be untrue, makes it highly probable that their 
origin was shady. But it is equally probable that there was 
nothing treasonable about it. An hypothesis widely credited 
in Paris was that he had made money out of houses of ill-fame 
in Switzerland. Whatever the wretched man did, he has been 
sufficiently punished, for there can be no doubt that solitary 
confinement was the cause of his death. 

The ‘‘ Matin’’ and the ‘“‘Times’’ were aiming at more 
important game. Their object was to strike at M. Caillaux. 
The attempts to implicate him in the Bonnet Rouge and Bolo 
eases having failed, his enemies put their hope in Turmel, 
hence the ‘‘ Matin’’ story so complacenitly transmitted by the 
correspondent of the ‘“‘ Times.’’—Yours, &c., 


ROBERT DELL. 
January 15th, 1919. 


SCIENCE AND SPIRITUALISM. 


Sir,—Wili you grant me space for short comments on 
the two letters dealing with this subject in your issue of the 
18th inst? 

Sir Conan Doyle argues that ample scientific investigation 
has been already made into the alleged phenomena, because 
certain professors of certain branches of science have announced 
their belief that these phenomena are genuine facts, and in- 
explicable by any hypothesis other than that which they have 
promulgated, He mentions, among these, Sir William Crookes 
and other Fellows of the Royal Society. He also appears to 
make a point that as the notorious mediuin, D. D. Home, was 
never ‘‘exposed’’ (meaning, I suppose, that he was never 
caught out in a trick), his performances should ‘be regarded as 
having been genuine, and similarly classed as inexplicable by 
any already recognized cause. 

It is therefore clear that as none of these phenomena were 
ever investigated in such conditions as to render adequate tests 
and verification possible, Sir Conan Doyle completely ignores 
the true method of scientific investigation, which never depends 
for its results on the mere statements or the good faith of those 
who announce a new discovery, whether or no such discovery 
be one that involves a great improbability. It would be 
well for responsible writers on this subject to take for a course 
of reading. the works of Huxley, Clifford (especially Clifford’s 
“Essay on Belief ’’) and Sir Ray Lankester’s “Kingdom of 
Man,”’ before addressing the public on the proved possibility of 
talking with the dead. 

Mr. W. H. Massey’s suggestion that all the most prominent 
believers in this possibility should meet together and endeavor 
to get into medivmistie touch with the discarnate entity of 
the late Miss ‘‘ Billie Car'eton,’’ seems much to the point. Such 
a gathering would afford its members a fresh opportunity for 
experimenting and submitting their results to the inquiring 
public.—Yours, &c., 

London. - January 22nd, 1919, 

H. Bryan DONKIN. 





ART AND THOUGHT IN RECONSTRUCTION. 

S1r,—In my article, ‘‘ Art and Thought in Reconstruction,” 
there is a rather important printer’s error: Practising artists 
are to pay an annual subscription of £1 per annum to the Club, 
and not £2, as I am incorrectly made to write. The great point 
being that those who mainly derive their livelihood from ert 
shall be admitted at the lowest possible figure, and that all 
others—who can, generally, better afford it—shall be charged 
double rates.—Yours, &c., . 


HARCOURT PAGE. 





Poetry. 


THE LINE. 

THERE'S a blue line and a black line, a red line and a green ; 

This isn’t named or colored, but you know the one I mean, 

Where the colonel quits his gee-gee, where the transport 
leaves the batt, 

Where the private and the general fix on the old tin hat. 

Where first the smell of pineapple comes floating down the 
breeze, 

Where you first set eyes on Tommies tied up to posts and 
trees, 

Where the distant crest before you that bounds the desolate 
plain 

Is plumed with clouds of brickdust that rise and fall again. 

Where you first catch sight of Gerry as you strain your eyes 
and neck 

At a trail of woolly smoke-puffs round a single shifting speck ; 

Where you break your last “Tinned Peaches’’ and your last 
five-francs of pay 

At the last old canteen dug-out or the last Y.M.C.A. 

Where the chaplain goes no further, where a civvy may not 
tread, 

Where the old time-serving soldier starts to limp and swing 
the lead, 

Where the sympathetic doctor gets a heart as hard as nails, 

And the most persuasive wangler tries the old wheeze on but 
fails ; 

Where the houses sink to dust-heaps and the trees to blasted 
boles, 

And the fallow fields are furrowed, like a lawn by monster 
moles. 

(And it’s—F lash !—The old twelve-incher puts out her twelve- 
foot tongue, 

Then—Crash !—“ Thank God, that’s over,” and you let your 
nerves unstrung.) 

When you sling your pack at night-fall with a sand-bag on 
the ‘top, 

For the march with no ten minutes, where you stick it till you 
drop. 

(And ite Hi! there ; get a move on, or we shan’t get through 
to-night.) 

What’s up—Some joker’s fainted—You’re kidding—No, that’s 
right. 

Where you rise and stumble onward, you fall and fall again, 

Till every sense has left you, but the single sense of pain, 

(And it’s—Plonk—Good God! he’s spotted us, we’re plain 
against the light. 

This comes of wasting time for crocks that can’t keep touch 
at night.) 

Where men stand thick together but none can help his friend 

From the fear that none may conquer and the blow that none 
may fend. 

(And it’s—Plonk-Plonk—Christ Almighty! he’s right across 
the track, 

If we’d got a decent bloke in charge he'd halt or else turn 
back.) 

Where the heart is drained of pity as the springs of hope 
are dried, 

Where each man matters to himself and not a soul beside. 

And it’s—Plonk—and then it may be, could the truth be 
known and told, 

That the thing you feared is better than the life you longed 
to hold ; 

That the shrieking steel which severs your soul and flesh 
apart 

Was the one thing in the trenches that had-pity in its Beart. 

; : x =. 
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The Gorld of Hooks. 
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Toe “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 


Tux following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“The Long Road to Baghdad.’’ By Edmund Candler. Two 
vols. (Cassell. 35s. net.) 

‘‘New Fallacies of Midas.’’ By Cyril E. Rob‘nson. (Headley 
Bros. 6s. net.) 

“The Irish Issue in its American Aspect.’’ By Shane Leslie. 
(Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) : 

“Forty Days in 1914." By Major-General Sir F. Maurice. 
(Constabie. 9s. net.) 


* * * 


Tue “Mirror of the Sea’’ advises us, when we are 
writing hurriedly for the Press, that it is not only easier, 
but correct, to write that a ship “anchored” instead of 
that she “cast her anchor.” The anchor drops; it is not 
thrown. The first officer does not “cast” it, but obeys the 
order, “let go.” But the Press still throws that anchor, 
usually from a full-rigged ship, when the right and simple 
word “ship’’ would be enough to show that it was not a 
barque from which the unusual was done with an anchor. 
“ Full-rigged,”” when describing a ship for a news para- 
graph, may be the equivalent of calling a man “ famous,” 
and the intention merely to show that their tonnage is 
about enough to distinguish them from the common traffic. 
Last week, though, one paper had news of a full-rigged 
schooner, and it is therefore time this was stopped, for she 
was not pictured at all by that insult, but might have 
been “ fore-and-aft,” or a “ top-sail’’ schooner, or even a 
barquantine. Yet perhaps the difference between a bar- 
quantine and a schooner is too trivial for notice by those 
publicists who have even, when giving information to the 
very citizens who have most right to be alert when inter- 
preting the meaning of “freedom of the seas,’ shifted 
Auckland (New Zealand) to within Antarctic latitudes, and 
transferred Andermatt to an ocean beach. 


+ * * 


“Wat's ina word?” asks Admiral W. H. Smyth, with 
ironic intent, in his “ Sailor’s Word Book.’’ There are 
people who are thought to be inclined to niggle over that un- 
important doubt, selecting their words with a waste of time 
which is grievous, when the real value of the sovereign 
is but nine and nine, in an uneconomic desire to be as right 
as the means to present their notions and ideas will allow. 
There is something to be said for them. There is a case 
to be made for getting a task finished as well as one knows 
how, if the interest in it was sufficient to prompt a beginning. 
An author friend of mind, who could write a thousand inter- 
esting and popular words about an event, or even about 
nothing in particular, while I was still wondering what 
I ought to do with it, once exclaimed in indignation and 
contempt when I put in a plea for Roget and 
his “Thesaurus.” A writer, he declared, who used such a 
reference ought to have his coupons for paper and ink can- 
celled. -He never used even a dictionary. His argument and 
the force of it humiliated me, for I gathered that when he 
wrote he had but to put his hand in his pocket, as it were, 
and pull out all the words he wanted by the fistful. I envy 
him. I wish I could do it, but there are times when all 
the words I try seem opaque. It is useless to pretend that 
Roget is of material assistance, even then ; for what remedy 
is there under heaven for the slow and heavy mind? 
But to me Roget is full of amusing suggestions, which would 
really have been helpful to me had I wanted to use his words 
for any other purpose but the one in hand. It is true he 
rarely gives you the word you think vou want, but not 
seldom in his assorted heaps of unused ornaments you are 
surprised by a glance of color from an unsuspected facet of 
a common word. 

* * 


Tue “Sailors’ Word Book” is no pamphlet, not in the 
least the sort of pocket book which once helped hurried 
British soldiers in a French shop to get fried eggs. It 





weighs, I should think, seven pounds, and it is packed 
with the vocabulary which has been built into the British 
ship during the thousand years and more of her growth. 
The origin of very many of the words retire, often beyond 
exact definition, into the cold mists of the prehistoric 
Baltic, and to the Greek Islands, among the shadows of the 
men who first found the nerve to lose sight of the land. 
Commonly they are short words, smoothed by constant use 
till they could be imagined to be born of the circumstances 
in which they are known, like the gulls and the foam of the 
wake. They carry naturally as detonations in a gale. Yet 
quite often such words, when they are verbs, were once of 
the common stock of the language, as in the case of “ belay,”’ 
and it has happened that the sailor alone has been left to 
keep them alive. Dr. Johnson seems not to have known the 
meaning of the verb “ to belay ” (among the other things he 
did not know but was very violent about) but thought it was 
a sea-phrase for splicing a rope, just as he supposed “ main- 
sheet” was the largest sail of a ship. 


* * * 


Tue “Sailor's Word Book’’ would be much more 
interesting than it is, though greatly heavier, if the origin 
of the words were given, or even guessed at, a method which 
frequently makes the livelier story. We begin to understand 
what a long voyage our ship has come when we are told 
that “starboard” is steer-board, the side to which the 
steering paddle was made fast before the modern rudder 
was invented in the fourteenth century. Skeat informs us 
that both steér and bord are Anglo-Saxon ; in fact, the last 
word is the same in all the Celtic and Teutonic languages, 
so was used by those who first cut trees in Western Europe, 
and perhaps before they got here to make it what it is. 
The opposite to starboard was larboard; but, for good 
reason, the Admiralty substituted “port” for larboard in 
1844. Why was the left side of a ship called the port side? 
That term was in use before the Admiralty adopted it. It has 
been suggested that as the steering paddle was on the right 
side of a ship, it was good seamanship to have the harbor 
or port on the left hand when piloting inwards. But it is 
doubtful if that reason was devised by a sailor, for surely 
it was mere chance if the approach to a haven always per- 
mitted the steersman to keep his back to the place he was 
making. 

* * * 


A Few words in sea life, “as fish, mere, and row, are said 
to be so old that the philologists refer them to the 
Aryans; or, as we should put the problem, give 
it up as a bad job. These words appear to be common to 
all the sons of Adam who preferred adventurous change to 
security in monotony, and so signed on as slaves to a 
galley. Anchor we imported from the Greeks—it is declared 
to be the oldest word from the Mediterranean in the 
language of our ships; admiral from the Arabs, and 
hammock and hurricane from the Caribs, through the 
Spaniards. But other words of our seamen are as native to 
us as our grey weather, for we brought them with other 
habits overseas from the North, words like hail, storm, sea, 
ship, sail, strand, cliff, shower, mast, and flood. 


- * * 


To examine words in this manner is simply to invite 
trouble, as did the man who assumed that “ bending a sail ” 
was done as one would bend a cane, not knowing that the 
sailor uses that verb in the original sense of “fastening.” 
But, for me, luckily the safe bottom of the column is near, 
and that is the place to admit to all those who now are 
preparing to administer violent correction, that in my ignor- 
ance I imagined “schooner” was of Dutch origin, but was 
careful to refer to the valuable Skeat. Only just in time, 
though. And he says that the word was born on the Clyde, 
grew up in New England, migrated to Holland, and then 
came back to us again. Once upon a time (1713) at Glou- 
cester, Massachusetts, a man was witnessing a new fore- 
and-aft rigged vessel glide away on a trial trip, and ex- 
élaimed, “She scoons!”’ So all her kind was christened. 
Science of that sort is almost as good as romance. 


H. M. T. 
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Rediews. 


j PEEPS IN THE CUPBOARD. 


“George Meredith: His Life and Friends in Relation to 
His Work.” By S. M. Exuis. (Richards. 2ls. net.) 


Ycorce MerepiTH, as his friends used to tell one with 
amusement, was a vain man. Someone has‘related how, in 
his later years, he regarded it as a matter of extreme import- 
ance that his visitors should sit in a position from which 
they would see his face in profile. This is symbolic of his 
attitude to the world. All his life he kept one side of his 
face hidden. Mr. Ellis, who is the son of one of Meredith’s 
cousins, now takes us for a walk round Meredith’s chair. No 
longer are we permitted to remain in restful veneration of 
‘a god and a Greek.” Mr. Ellis invites us—and we cunnot 
refuse the invitation—to look at the other side of the face, 
to consider the full face and the back of the head. He en- 
courages us to feel Meredith’s bumps, and no man whose 
bumps we are allowed to feel can continue for five minutes 
the pretence of being an Olympian. He becomes a human 
being under a criticising thumb. We discover that he had a 
genius for imposture, an egoist’s temper, and a stomach that 
fluttered greedily at the thought of dainty dishes. We 
find all those characteristics that prevented him from 
remaining on good terms first with his father, next with his 
wife, and then with his son. At first, when one reads the 
full story of Meredith’s estrangements through three genera- 
tions, one has the feeling that one is in the presence of an 
idol in ruins. Certainly, one can never mistake Box Hill 
for Olympus again. On the other hand, let us but have time 
to accustom ourselves to see Meredith in other aspects than 
that which he himself chese to present to his contemporaries 
—let us begin to see in him not so much one of the world’s 
great comic censors, as one of the world’s great comic 
subjects, and we shall soon find ourselves back among his 
books, reading them no longer with tedious awe, but with a 
new passion of interest in the figure-in-the-background of the 
complex human being who wrote them. 

For Meredith was his own great subject. Had he been 
an Olympian he could not have written “The Egoist” or 
“Harry Richmond.” He was an egoist and pretender, 
coming of a line of egoists and pretenders. and his novels are 
simply the confession and apology of such a person. Mere- 
dith concealed the truth about himself in his daily conversa- 
tion ; he revealed it in his novels. He made such a mystery 
about his birth that many people thought he was a cousin 
of Queen Victoria’s, or at least a son of Bulwer Lytton’s. 
It was only in “Evan Harrington” that he told the essen- 
tials of the truth about the tailor’s shop in Portsmouth above 
which he was born. Outside his art, nothing would persuade 
him to own up to the tailor’s shop. Once, when Mr. Clodd 
was filling in a census-paper for him, Meredith told him to 
put “near Petersfield’’ as his place of birth. The fact 
that he was born at Portsmouth was not publicly known, 
indeed, until some time after his death. And not only was 
there the tailor’s shop to live down, but on his mother’s side 
he was the grandson of a publican, Michael Macnamara. 
Meredith liked to boast that his mother was “pure Irish ”— 
an exaggeration, according to Mr. Ellis—but he said nothing 
about Michael Macnamara of “The Vine.” At the same 
time it was the presence not of a bar sinister but of a yard- 
stick sinister in his coat or arms that chiefly filled him with 
shame. When he was marrying his first wife he 
wrote “Esquire’’ in the register as a descriptic# of his 
father’s profession. There is no evidence, apparently, as to 
whether Meredith himself ever served in the tailor’s shop 
after his father moved from Portsmouth ‘to St. James’s 
Street, London. Nothing is known of his life during the two 
years after his return from the Moravian school at Neuwied. 
As for his hapless father (who had been trained as a medical 
student but went into the family business in order to save it 
from ruin), he did not succeed in London any better than in 
Portsmouth, and in 1849 he emigrated to South Africa and 
opened a shop in Cape Town. It was while in Cape Town 
that he read Meredith’s ironical comedy on the family 
tailordom,, “Evan Harrington; or He Would be a Gentle- 
man.” Naturally, he regarded the book (in which his father 





and himself were two of the chief figures) with horror. It 
was as though George had washed the family tape-measure in 
public, Augustus Meredith, no less than George, 
blushed for the tape-measure daily. Probably, Melchize- 
dek Meredith, who begat Augustus, who begat George, had 
also blushed for it in his day. As the “great Mel” in 
“Evan Harrington” he is an immortal figure of genteel 
imposture. His lordly practice of never sending in a bill 
was hardly that of a man who accepted ‘the conditions of his 
trade. In “Evan Harrington’? three generations of a 
family’s shame were held up to ridicule. No wonder that 
Augustus Meredith, when he was congratulated by a 
customer on his son’s fame, turned away silently with a 
look of pain. 

The comedy of the Meredith family springs, of course, 
not from the fact that they were tailors, but that they 
pretended not to be tailors. Whether Meredith himself was 
more ashamed of their tailoring or their pretentiousness it is 
not easy to decide. Both “Evan Harrington ” and “ Harry 
Richmond ” are, in a measure, comedies of imposture, in 
which the vice of imposture is Jashed as fiercely as Moliére 


- lashes the vice of hypocrisy in “ Tartuffe.” But it may well 


be that in life Meredith was a snob, while in art he was a 
critic of snobs. Mr. Yeats in his last book of prose, put 
forward 'the suggestion that the artist reveals in his art not 
his “ self’? (which is expressed in his life), but his “anti- 
self,” a complementary and even contrary self: He might 
find in the life and works of Meredith some support for his 
not quite convincing theory. Meredith was an egoist in 
his life, an anti-egoist in his books. He was pretentious in 
his life, anti-pretentious in his books. He took up the 
attitude of the wronged man in his life; he took up the 
case of the wronged woman in his books. In short, his 
life was vehemently pro-George-Meredith, while his books 
were vehemently anti-George-Meredith. He knew himself 
more thoroughly, so far as we can discover from his books, 
than any other English novelist has ever done. 

He knew himself comically, no doubt, rather 
than tragically. In ‘Modern Love” and “ Richard 
Feverel” he reveals himself as by no means a 
laughing philosopher; but he strove to make fiction 
a vehicle of philosophic laughter rather than of 
passionate sympathy. Were it not that a great poetic 
imagination is always at work—in his prose, perhaps, even 
more than in his verse—his genius might seem a little cold 
and head-in-the-air. But his poet’s joy in his characters 
saves his books from inhumanity. As Diana Warwick steps 
out in the dawn she is not a mere female human being 
undergoing critical dissection; she is bird-song and the 
light of morning and the coming of the flowers. Meredith 
had as great a capacity for rapture as for criticism and por- 
traiture. He has expressed in literature as no other novelist 
has done the rapturous vision of a boy in love. He knew that 
a boy in love is not mainly a calf but a poet. “Love ina 
Valley ”’ is the incomparable music of a boy’s ecstasy. Much 
of ‘Richard Feverel” is its incomparable prose. Rapture 
and criticism, however, make a more practical combination 
in literature than in life. In literature, criticism may add 
flavor to rapture; in life it is more likely to destroy the 
flavor. One is not surprised, then, to learn the full story of 
Meredith’s first unhappy marriage. A boy of twenty-one, he 
married a widow of thirty, high-strung, hot and satirical 
like himself; and after a depressing sequence of dead 
babies, followed by the birth of a son who survived, she 
found life with a man of genius intolerable, and ran away 
with a painter. Meredith apparently refused her request 
to go and see her when she was dying. His imaginative 
sympathy enabled him to see the woman’s point of view in 
poetry and fiction; it does not seem to have extended to 
his life. Thus, his biography is to a great extent a “ showing- 
up” of George Meredith. He proved as incapable of keeping 
the affection of his son Arthur, as of keeping that of his wife. 
Much as he loved the boy he had not been. married again 
long before he allowed him to become an alien pre- 
sence. The boy felt he had a grievance. He said—probably 
without justice—that his father kept him short of money. 
Possibly he was jealous for his dead mother’s sake. Further, 
though put into business, he had literary ambitions —a 
prolific source of bitterness. When Arthur died, Meredith 
did not even attend his funeral. 
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Mr. Ellis has shown Meredith up not only as a 
husband and a father, but as a hireling journalist and a 


lark-devouring gourmet. On the whole, the poet who could eat: 


larks in a pie seems to me to be a more shocking “ great man ”’ 
than the Radical who could write Tory articles in a news- 
paper for pay. At the same time, it is only fair to say that 
Meredith remains a sufficiently splendid figure in Mr. Ellis’s 
book even when we know the worst about him. Was his a 
generous genius? It was at least a prodigal one. As poet, 
novelist, correspondent, and conversationalist, he leaves an 
impression of beauty, wit, and power in a combination 
without a precedent. 
Rosert Lynp. 


THE HOME FIRES OF SCOTLAND. 


“‘ Report of the Royal Commission on the Housing of the 
Industrial Populations of Scotland, Rural and Urban.” 
(Presented to Parliament by Command of His Majesty, 1918.) 

“Scottish Mothers and Children.” Report by W. LESLIE 
MACKENZIE. (The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, Dun- 
fermline, 1917.) 


‘*These are the broad results of our survey: unsatis- 

factory sites of houses and villages, insufficient supplies of 
water, unsatisfactory provision for drainage, grossly 
inadequate provision for the removal of refuse, widespread 
absence of decent sanitary conveniences, the persistence of 
the unspeakably filthy privy-midden in many of the mining 
areas, badly constructed, incurably damp _laborer’s 
cottages on farms, whole townships unfit for human occupa- 
tion in the crofting counties and islands, primitive and 
casual provision for many of the seasonal workers, gross 
overcrowding and huddling of the sexes together in the 
congested industrial villages and towns, occupation of one- 
room houses by large families, groups of lightless and 
unventilated houses in the older burghs, clotted masses of 
slums in the great cities. To these, add the special 
roblems symbolised by the farmed-out houses, the model 
odging-houses, congested back-lands, and ancient closes. 
To these, again, add the cottages a hundred years old in 
some of the rural villages, ramshackle brick survivals of 
the mining outbursts of seventy years ago in the mining 
fields, monotonous Miners’ Rows flung down without a 
vestige of town plan or any effort to secure modern con- 
ditions of sanitation, ill-planned houses that mast become 
slums in a few years, old houses converted without 
necessary sanitary appliances and proper adaptation into 
tenements for many families, thus intensifying existing 
evils, streets of new tenements in the towns developed with 
the minimum of regard for amenity.” 


Mosr people, reading such a fierce and sweeping condemna- 
tion of half the civilization of a whole country, would 
immediately conclude-—as this country is Scotland—that 
this must be some frantic ‘‘ Bolshevik ’’ outburst, destined 
to make creep the flesh of the bourgeoisie. Others might 
think that they had turned up a Report of the times of 
Lord Shaftesbury and the Chartists. Few would guess that 
this is the verdict on the homes of the majority of the 
workers of Scotland of a Royal Commission on Scottish 
Housing which was appointed by Lord Pentland six years 
ago, which has investigated for six years—with one interval 
of some months during the war—and which reports this in 
1918 as the summary of conditions if anything worse 
than in 1912. It includes judges, landlords, Dr. 
Mackenzie (of the Scottish Local Government Board), Sir 
Henry Ballantine (Chairman), and other respectables, They 
fortify every statement with masses of detailed evidence, and 
challenge contradiction. They vary in cause and remedy— 
the majority being less tender to the landlords and vested 
interests, the minority seeking to affirm that these con- 
ditions are not the direct results of indifference or greed. 
The majority calls on the State to remedy on a large scale a 
condition that can (as they think) be remedied only by 
drastic and direct State action. The minority wish to intro- 
duce utility societies, and subsidies to the landlord. But on 
the diagnosis of the present both parties agree. The pro- 
vision of the houses for the working people of Scotland has 
completely broken down ; the result is the enforced degrada- 
tion of the life of the majority of these classes into a 
condition which is a scandal to humanity. And the loss in 
this failure of the warfare for civilization is greater than 
the loss of any great military campaign. 
This ‘‘ collapse of civilization’ may be illustrated—is 
illustrated in this volume—with as many revolting and loath- 





some examples as the reader cares to examine. Perhaps the 
worst conditions are found in the mining districts of Lanark, 
where sanitation (or the lack of it), overcrowding, and the 
conditions of public health and endemic disease has sunk in 
place below the level of animals. Thus— 


‘‘In the area inspected by us it was the exception to 
find that, in the selection of a site, any attention had been 
paid either to the nature of the soil or subsoil, or the 
amenities or exposure.” 


And the following is the result of such indifference in Mid- 
Lanark :— 


‘In one case near Hamilton, the site of the cottages 
was very low-lying, a road running past their backs at a 
considerable elevation, .nd a large ‘bing’ shutting out all 
view in front. ‘hey were back to back houses, for the most 
part of a single room, and the outside privies were 
peculiarly offensive even for Lanarkshire. The roadways 
were in bad condition. In another group of houses in the 
Bellshill district, we noted a dirty combined ashpit and 
privy, the premises being grossly exposed, and looking, at 
the time of our visit, as if they were never cleansed. The 
streets were seas of liquid mud; the gutters broken in 
places; and there seemed to be no idea of draining off the 
surface water, either from the general area or from the 
floors of the latrines. At the same time we noted the 
cleanliness of several of the interiors of the houses, showing 
that the housewives at least were not responsible for, and 
had not descended to, the level of their surroundings.”’ 


And the comment on “ashpits” might seem to show 
their responsibility for tuberculosis and persistent disease. 


‘‘Ashpits never are properly used. All sorts of 
filth, liquid and solid, are deposited therein, and they are 
emptied at irregular and often very long intervals. In hot, 
still weather such ashpits may prove very offensive even at 
a distance of sixty feet or more. In view of the fact that 
the over-full or ill-kept ashpit is the rule, I consider that 
none should be allowed to be erected at a less distance than 
thirty feet from the nearest part of any dwelling.’’ 


In some of these damp, black, hideous mining villages 
sanitation is non-existent :— 


“In certain of the newer mining villages, overcrowding 
is probably the chief blot upon the hous‘ng; but, taking the 
coalfields of Scotland as a whole, there is no doubt that 
the privy accommodation is the very worst feature. ‘This is 
beyond question true of the older villages, especially in the 
West. In certain small ‘rows’ we were infornied that 
sanitary accommodation is non-existent, and the people 
have to make what shift they can. But in many other cases 
it is of a primitive and most objectionable order.”’ 

Again :— 


‘“‘The description of the Lanarkshire privy-middens 
furnished by the sanitary inspector and confirmed by our 
personal observation—though in the worst cases too near 
am approach was neither pleasant nor advisable—is as 
follows :—Generally they are of large dimensions, and 
without exception found to be in an extremely foul con- 
dition, so much so, that any who have any regard to their 
person would not enter them. Neither will the occupants 
undertake the cleansing of them, as they are for common 
use, not only amongst the occupiers, but the public as well, 
For this reason I am quite in sympathy with the people’s 
views, as I consider it a most debasing duty for arly person 
to perform, an opinion recognised by the Court in refusing 
to commit defaulters under such circumstances. In fact, 
they are an abomination and a danger to the community.” 


Upon such a sanitation has swept a vast overcrowding, 
the workers shoving into the foulest accommodation if only 
a roof can be obtained in a one-roomed or two-roomed hovel, 
and something like a bed. Here is a quite typical illustra- 
tion :— 

“A two-roomed house, the kitchen occupied by a 
husband and wife and three children and two lodgers, and 
the bedroom sub-let to a husband and wife and one child. 
In another case the kitchen was occupied by the tenant, 
his two brothers, and his mother, all adults, and the room 
by a man and wife and four children. In another case 
there were two families consisting of five adults and eight 
children in a two-room house ; and in still another, a fantily 
of twelve, six adults and six children.’’ 


And it is not only the mining villages and big towns 
that suffer, for here is an example of many similar in Doctor 
Mackenzie’s Carnegie Trust Report of 1917 of civilization in 
an Eastern Scottish fishing village. The home, before the 
war, of one of those who have been praised as voluntary 
“ Territorials ’’ is described as a 

“One tenement building occupied by five families 
(twenty-one persons), no water-closet was available for 
_»:their use, and in. one of these tenements of two rooms were 
living ‘the mother (father in Territorials), five children 
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PELMANISM IN 1925, 


BY A BUSINESS MANAGER. 


in the Pelman lesson dealing with Imagination and how 


to turn it to account occurs the following sentence: ** Tt: | 


is by the power of Imagination that we are enabled to 
picture what might be.’? After re-reading this during 
one of my periodic reviews of the Course, it flashed 
across my mind that it would be interesting to attempt 
to visualise what Pelmanism might be in 1925. 

So rapid has been its progress during ‘the War that 
one can do no more than speculate on what will be the 
exact position of Pelmanism a few years hence, though 
it is fairly easy to foresee some of the results of the 
spread of this system of mind and memory training. 

A SHORT REVIEW. 

Let me remind readers quite briefly of one or two 
facts concerning Pelmanism. A quarter of a century 
ago it was unknown. For years its advance was slow 
—it was too new for most people. They scoffed at the 
idea of mind training; said it couldn’t be done. But 
its founder, Mr. W. J. Ennever, and those associated 
with him, lacked neither courage nor hope. Sooner or 
later, Pelmanism would earn the recognition which was 
its due; of that they were confident. During the three 
or four years immediately preceding the War Pelmanism 
was just coming into its own. It remained for the 
War, however, to work that change in our mental 
outlook which has given Pelmanism its real opportunity. 
In the fifty-one months since August, 1914, as many 
people adopted Pelmanism as during the previous twenty 
years, while since the armistice was signed I am told 
that the daily enrolments have been greater than ever, 
and that the half-million total in the membership of the 
Institute is now within sight. 

MILLIONS OF PELMANISTS. 

In my mind’s eye I see Pelmanism making inevit- 
ably greater and greater headway each year until in 
1925 its adherents are numbered by millions, even if no 
move has been made in the meanwhile to nationalise the 
study, as has been repeatedly suggested in many 
quarters. But I cannot imagine five years—and five 
of the most fateful years in the history of the British 
Empire—passing before some definite step is taken by 
Parliament toward making Pelmanism a part of our 
national education. 

A MINISTRY OF PELMANISM. 

Thus my imagination pictures the establishment of 
a Ministry of Pelmanism working in close harmony 
with the Ministries of Education, Labour, Overseas 
Trade, and other departments of the Government. 
Pelmanism will then occupy a prominent position in the 
curriculum of our elementary, secondary, and public 
schools, while every teacher will be a qualified exponent 
of its principles and their application, not only to the 
study of other subjects, but also to the problems of 
after-school life and work. ‘‘ Going to school ’’ will be 
shorn of its terrors and become a true delight to the 
children. Their ordinary lessons will gain so much in 
interest through Pelmanism that the task of the teacher 
will be considerably lightened. 

I conceive, too, that every boy and girl over school 
age will be required to work through the Pelman Course 
and pass an examination on its teachings as a part of 
the vocational training which, we hope, by that time will 
be a feature of our national life. So many of the 
employers of 1925 will be people who are now studying 
the Course and will benefit from it during the years just 
ahead of us that it will no doubt be a common practice 
to insert the stipulation ‘‘ Must be a Pelmanist’’ in 
their advertisements in the ‘‘ Situations Vacant ”’ 
columns of the newspapers, for, by 1925, it is practically 
a foregone conclusion that the superiority of the 
Pelman-trained man or woman will be universally 
recognised, no matter what his or her occupation may be. 
EXIT THE SCOFFERS. 


No great movement has made progress without| Addresses: 


arousing a great deal of opposition. Pelmanism is no 








exception. Yet it seems to me that another five years 
will witness such a thinning of the ranks of the scoffers 
and sceptics who now, through sheer ignorance, deride 
Pelmanism, that no anti-Pelmanist will dream of airing 
his views in 1925 for fear of being considered eligible 
for a lunatic asylum. 

THE NEXT CENERAL ELECTION. 

By 1925 we may assume that another General 
Election will have taken place. Any keen Pelmanist of 
the present time will agree with me that it would be an 
excellent thing if it were a sine quad non that every 
aspirant to a seat in the Commons should be conversant 
with the principles of Pelmanism. Nothing proves this 
more conclusively, in my opinion, than the character of 
the average election address issued during the recent 
electoral contest. Is it too fantastic an idea to suggest 
that the M.P.s of 1925 will, in the main, be Pelmanists? 
A PELMANISED WHITEHALL. 

At the risk of being considered a visionary or a 
super super-optimist, I think we might count within the 
realms of possibility the reorganising and reconstruction 
of our Governmental Departments on a Pelmanistic basis. 
The examples of business efficiency provided by two or 
three of the newer Ministries have raised hopes in some 
of us, and surely, with Pelmanism on the flood-tide, we 
can look forward to the time when all the departmental 
cobwebs and red tape will be swept away, leaving behind 
only organizations which will be of real service to the 
nation. 

And here my imaginings must end. These some- 
what scrappy views of what Pelmanism might be, and 
might be doing, in 1925 may appear far-fetched and 
rather ridiculous. Blame my enthusiasm for Pelmanism 
for my foolish optimism, if so you describe it, but 
remember at the same time that six years ago nobody 
would have dared to predict that Pelmanism would 
occupy the eminent position it does to-day. So, six 
years hence, my “‘ vapid vapourings’’ may be nearer 


the mark than appears at all likely at the present 
moment. 


QUESTIONS OFTEN ASKED. 


Readers of this page are requested to read very carefully the 
Questions and Answers given below. It will save them and the 
PELMAN Institute a certain amount of correspondence about details. 
1—How many lessons are there in the PELMAN Course ? 


} yng The synopsis of these lessons will be found on pages 
4 oO . 


2—How much time should be given to the Course daily ? 
This depends on personal circumstances, as some pupils have 
more spare time than others. Twenty minutes or half-an-hour 
daily should enable the pupil to complete in three or four months. 

3—Will this Course help me in my business ? 
There is no brain worker in any business or profession who 
cannot benefit by the study of the Course. 

4—What do you mean by the word “system” ? 
This word is used in order to express a certain quality in the 
training; that quality is Method: in other words, the organisation 
of knowledge and its scientific applicaton to everyday needs. 

5—Is the result of the training lasting ? 
Undoubtedly; the training ensures permanent benefit. The man 
who is put on the right road for physical health must continue 
to respect physical laws, otherwise his health declines at once. 
It is the same in the mental world. The PELMAN System shows 
a man how to use his mind in the best way, but if he becomes 
careless he naturally loses what he has gained, and his mental 
efficiency relapses into its previous inefficiency. 

6—Is the instruction individual ? 
Yes. The system is individualised to each pupil by means of 
anotations; by personal letters; and by answering the personal 
questions of the pupil himself. 

7—I_ have not had a good education. Is this a drawback ? 
If you have had an ordinary school education you will find 
nothing in the PELMAN System which you cannot understand, 
and nothing which may not be a source of profit. 


Full particulars of the Pelman Course are given in 
‘* Mind and Memory,’’ which also contains a complete 
descriptive Synopsis of the twelve lessons. A copy of this 
interesting booklet, together with a full reprint of 
‘*Truth’s’’ famous Report on the work of the Pelman 
Institute, and particulars showing how you can secure 
the complete Course at a reduced fee may be obtained 
gratis and post free by any reader of ‘‘ The Nation”’ 
who applies to the Pelman Institute, 97, Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. Overseas 
46-48, Market Street, Melbourne; 15, 
Toronto Street, Toronto ; Club Arcade, Durban. 
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between five and fifteen, and three children under five, the 
youngest being a baby of eight months. When one con- 
siders that all excreta and refuse have to be kept from one 
morning till the cart returns the next morning, it is not 
surprising that one of the few cases of typhoid occurring in 
the district under discussion during recent years was in 
this household.” 

In another instance a one-room house was occupied 
by father, mother, two sons over fifteen, three children 
between five and fifteen, and a baby eighteen months— 
eight persons with only two beds in a single room. One 
of the older sons was practically a hunchback, all the 
young children were puny and unhealthy-looking, and on 
closer examination all were found to be suffering from skin 
trouble. 

These were the houses from which the Scottish regiments 
went forth to war to blazon on their banners fresh stars of an 
unconquerable fame. In these the women kept “the home 
fires burning,’’ waiting with fortitude and sleepless anxiety 
for the killing to cease. These are the houses, “ when the 
boys come home,” to which the victorious heroes of the war 
of liberation will return. 


What remedies are proposed for such an injustice? The- 


majority of tthe Royal Commission have almost risen to the 
height of the necessity and recommend changes which, if 
honestly carried out, would transform the cities and country- 
side. In almost every case, as, for example, the Reports 
of the Miners’ Unions, they find that these Reports are 
substantially accurate as confirmed by their own observation 
and investigation. In Mid-Lanark—from which the finest 
regiments of Highland Light Infantry have gone to ‘the 
war—recent investigation in their absence by the Local 
Authorities asserts that they found in a population of 
400,000 remaining behind “ a serious and increasing shortage 
of suitable working-class houses”: “overcrowding so in- 
tense and widespread that the public health, and especially 
child life, was being seriously endangered, and decency, 
convenience, and moderate comfort could not be secured,”’ 
and “the occupation of insanitary dwellings to a very serious 
extent.” The majority demands the direct intervention of 
the State, acting with the widest possible elasticity to uplift 
the whole standard. Of the million new cottages which the 
Government are supposed to have promised to supply 
immediately, they demand for Scotland alone some 236,000, of 
which 121,000 are required to bring down the standard of 
overcrowding to three per room (it is two per room in 
England) and to replace hovels and lairs and tenements 
totally unfit for human occupation. ‘For such gigantic 
figures,” they declare, “our Report submits full justifica- 
tion. On this point the Commission is unanimous.” But 
they find that the path to reform is still blocked with many 
obstacles; weakness and failure of local authorities; “the 
rapacity of the property owners in their claim for compensa- 
tion’’ ; “ the absence of any definite basis for the assessment 
of compensation ;” the impotence of the arbiters to check 
speculative claims; the consequent enormous and deterrent 
expense of improvement schemes and _ reconstruction 
schemes; the impotence of the Local Authorities to control 
the price of building sites within the city or of potential 
building land in the immediate neighborhood. 

But the working people concerned, with the women 
having the vote, are utterly sick of committees and com- 
missions. This latest Commission note how ‘their work was 
received with derision as another futile sham. The recent 
Parliamentary history of the conditions in Scotland are a 
damning condemnation of Parliamentary inaction. In 1911, 
Mr. Whitehouse organized a deputation consisting of most of 
the Scottish members, to the Secretary for Scotland—then 
Lord Pentland, and Mr. Ure, the Lord Advocate. The mon- 
strous and almost unprintable details of the existing con- 
ditions were read to these gentlemen, A sympathetic reply 
was given, but nothing happened. Further agitation took 
place, and the Scottish Secretary then promised a commis- 
sion of inquiry, and also early legislation to deal with 
certain of the grosser evils. The commission was appointed 
after undue delay, but nothing more was heard of any 
legislation. 

The people are offering now a last chance for legislation : 
but it will never be offered again. A great wind of reform 
is arising in those Mining Rows of Mid-Lanark and spread- 
ing over the whole country. The war, the desire to be right 
with the Government which was in power when the war was 








won, the desire for the return of the soldiers, have concealed 
in part the fierce demand for change. But despite the fact 
that Lanark and Glasgow returned mostly the “Coalition 
Ticket ” no one failed to notice the advance of a new spirit. 
Such a spirit has been noted in the election—the uprising 
of the women—in a recent number of THE Nation. 
Either change will have to come immediately on ‘the 
largest scale, or in the not-distant election a furious and 
bitter type of advanced Socialism will sweep the industrial 
districts of Scotland; or the Central Government will be 
openly confronted with something resembling—Revolution. 





TIME AND MR. MASEFIELD. 


“A Poem and Two Plays.” 
mann. 5s. net.) 


By JoHN MASEFIELD. (Heine- 


Mr. Maserietp has not made any too tactful a 
call upon the critic. Besides the narrative poem contained 
in this volume, there are two prose plays, written respectively 
in 1905 and 1906, and named “ The Locked Chest ” and “ The 
Sweeps of ’Ninety-Eight.” The latter is an episode in the 
Irish Rebellion, telling how Tiger Roche, the rebel, escaped 
three caricatures of Carlton Club membership (as an irate 
journalist of the “Left” might conceive them in a Labor 
paper) by a trick ; the former is another episode, telling how 
Vigdis saved her cousin Thorolf from vengeance, by a trick. 
They would serve as curtain raisers, but even our most 
applauded poets may presume upon their reputation 
and our insatiable receptivity by presenting the poor dog 
with a couple of dried bones out of the manuscript cupboard. 

The dramatic poem, “Rosas,” then, is all that need 
concern us. It is written in stanzas of six decasyllabic lines 
with alternate rhymes and a heroic couplet. As 
such, it challenges comparison with “ Isabella,’’ though that 
is written in eights with a slightly more complex method 
of rhyme. Nor is the comparison to be avoided, since it is 
certain that the modern stanzaic narrative poem would have 
been as impossible without “Isabella,” as ‘Isabella ”’ itself 
without “The Fairy Queen.” The first thing about “ Rosas,” 
therefore, that strikes us is its metrical naiveté. There are, 
of course, two sides to the argument of tradition, but that 
which says that the poet must start, not at the beginning, 
but from where his predecessor left off, acknowledges no 
Party System. But Mr. Masefield does not seem to have found 
out either by experience or poetic instinct that the metre 
was made for man, not man for the metre. The consequence 
is that the substance of his thought has no more freedom of 
expression than if it were a train upon iron rails. The 
simile is inexact, for if a train were to leave the permanent 
way we should not feel gratified at its individuality. But 
we do expect of all metrical machinery that it should be 
acutely sensitive to the pulsations, transitions, and variations 
of the poetic emotion, for giving concrete and active life to 
which is its sole justification. Otherwise it is just machinery, 
enjoying a lifeless life so dangerous that the poets were well- 
advised to treat it as they did the machinery in “ Erewhon.”’ 
A stanza from “Isabella ” shows the relationship in its per- 
fection :— 

‘“*T am a shadow now, alas! alas! 

Upon the skirts of human nature dwelling 
Alone. I chant alone the holy mass, 
While little sounds of life are round me knelling. 
And glossy bees at noon do fieldward pass 
And many a chapel bell the hour is telling, 
Paining me through: those sounds grow strange to me, 
And thou art distant in Humanity.” 
The following is a stanza of Mr. Masefield’s at the most pas- 
sionate and tragic moment of the poem :— 

** And Laurence said: ‘ Camilla, we shall be 

In death together. In some other life, 

If not in this, dear, you will be with me 

O my sweet soul! O my beloved wife! 

You come to this through me, O my sweet friend, 

My love has brought you to this shameful end!’ ’’ 
The reader’s criticism of this is that Mr. Masefield’s anxiety 
to avoid verbal showmanship in a moment of high tension 
has driven him to write as if Laurence were asking Camilla 
to pass the mustard. But the simple words that Mr. Masefield 
uses are not flat and prosaic in themselves; they become so 
because his ideas of rhythmical motion go no further than 
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The War and Elizabeth 


(2nd Impresston) 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. - 6s, net 
“One of the greatest novels of the season.” . 
—Saturday Review 
“One of the most powerful novels Mrs. Humphry Ward has 
given us.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Mummery 
By GILBERT CANNAN. 6s. net 


Romance of the theatre in the pre-war period. 
“Mr. Gilbert Cannan’s new novel is brilliantly clever.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Statue in the Wood . 


By RICHARD PRYCE. 
“A beautifully written and charmingly environed book.” 
—Evening News. 
**A story as notable for the distinction of its writing as for 
its absorbing interest.”—-Westminster Gazette. 


A Writer’s Recollections 


Revised Edition with Index. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
“These Recollections are of priceless value.” : 
—Contemporary Review. 


The Light in the Clearing 


By IRVING BACHELLER. 6s net 


A striking American story of rugged patriotism, self-sacrifice, 
and romance. 


Youth Went Riding 


Romance, by C. E. LAWRENCE. 6s. net 
“It’s a great book.”—Land and Water. 


Impossible Peter 


Se 


12s. 6d. net 





By FAY MYDDLETON. 6s. net 
Mothers and Children 
By FRANK DANBY. 6s. net 
Preface by GILBERT FRANKAU. 
LONDON : 


W. COLLINS, SONS & CO., LTD. 
48, PALL MALL, S.W.1. 





New Fallacies of Midas 


By C. E. ROBINSON, Author of “In the Days of 
Alkibiades.’? With Preface by Sir GEORGE PAISH. 
6s. net. 

Describes the true function of the capitalist in the new era in 
view of the advancing tide of Socialism and Syndicalism. Without a 


continuous growth of capital there can be no permanent advance 
towards material happiness. 


Labour in the Common- 
wealth 


By G. D. H. COLE. 5s. 6d. net. 


“Those who wish to understand the spirit and faith of this 
generation of economic investigators (which it is interesting to 
compare with those of the Benthamites, the Christian Socialists, the 
Positivists and the Fabians of the end of last century) must read the 
volume entitled ‘Labour in the Commonwealth '—perhaps the best 
book that Mr. Cole has yet written.”—The New Statesman. 


President Wilson : 
His Problems and Policy 


By H. WILSON HARRIS. New and Revised Edition. 
6s. net. Paper covers, 2s. 6d. net. 


All those who are interested in the President’s world policy 
should not fail to get this timely volume. It shows how inevitably 


firm must be his present attitude, in the light of his past public 
career. 


Lay Religion Ready in a few days. 


By HENRY T. HODGKIN, M.A., M.B., Cantab. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


In this work the answer of the Christian Religion to the funda- 
mental demands of human nature is set forth in a simple non- 
theological way. The book is a protest against leaving the discussion 
of religious questions in the hands of specialists. 





HEADLEY BROS. PUBLISHERS LTD., 
72, Oxford Street, W.1. 














JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 


THE TOYS OF PEACE 


Last Stories 


H. H. MUNRO (“SAKI’) 


With a Memoir and Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
This volume contains the posthumous stories and 
sketches of ‘‘ Saki,’? together with a Memoir. The war 
took nothing from the savour of ‘‘ Saki’s”’ peculiar wit, 
and the volume is a fitting memorial to a man who has 
shown by his life and death that his biting satire was but 
a symbol of his passionate love for his country. 


THE AMETHYST RING 


By ANATOLE FRANCE, Translated by B. DRILLIEN. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A new volume in the English Edition of the WORKS OF 
ANATOLE FRANCE which has all the qualities of humour, 
gentle irony, and deft characterization which one associates 
with the work of the great French writer. 


CAPTAIN MARRADAY’S MARRIAGE 
By THOMAS COBB. 6s. net. 

‘Treated with a freshness that makes the book wholly 
delightful . . . A deeply interesting book, in which there 
there are three very well drawn characters.” 

—Sunday Evening Telegram. 


THE FLAPPER’S MOTHER 


By MADGE MEARS, caren “The Candid Courtship,” &c. 
Ss. net. 

“A hearty welcome to Miss Madge Mears, whose novel, 
‘The Flapper’s Mother,’ as unconventional in the midst of 
conventionality as her preceding work, . . . is also a very 
clever piece of modern psychology.”—Evening News. 


THE NEW ELIZABETHANS 
By E. B. OSBORN. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
A series of memoirs of men distinguished in all walks of 


life who have fallen in the war, with numerous portraits and 
other illustrations. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO ST., W. 1. 
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— EFFORTS AND IDEAL _ 
IN THE GREAT WAR 
An Exhibition of Lithographs by 
Famous Artists 
JANUARY 18th to FEBRUARY 22nd 
Admission FREE Open to to 6 
In the MANSARD GALLERY at HEAL’'S 
195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
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WALTER SICKERT, 
Exhibition of Drawings and Paintings, 
THE ELDAR GALLERY, 40, Great Mariborough St., Regent St., W.1. 
Daily, 10.30—6. Admission (including catalogue and tax), ls. 
Catalogue Preface by Clive Bell. 








PIONEER PLAYERS. 
HE FIRST PERFORMANCE of Winter Season will be 
given in February. For particulars of this and subsequent 
performances, and terms of membership, apply Secretary, 31, Bedford 
Street, ‘Strand, W.C. 2. 








FREE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT 
Towards Wor!d-Religion and World- Brotherhood. 
STEINWAY HALL, Lower Seymour Street (off Portman 8q., W.) 
NEXT SUNDAY, 11 A.M. 


Rev. WALTER WALSH, D.D,—The Dynasts (Hardy). 








LECTURES ON THEOSOPHY 
at MORTIMER HALL, 93, Mortimer Street, W. (off Langham Place), 
SUNDAY, February 2nd, at 7 p.M., Mrs. Dorothy Grenside on 
“The Law of Rebirth.” 
TUESDAY, February 4th, at 8 p.™., Mrs. Ensor on 
“The Training of the Emotions and Mind.” 

THURSDAY, February 6th, at 8 p.m., Miss A. M. Lockwood on 

“ Occultism and Common Sense.” Admission Free. 








YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, TRANSLATIONS.— 
OLIVE BEAMISH, 93, Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
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putting these words in uniform and marching them dully in 
a squad. Poetry cannot be written in this way; ‘the passing 
of words into rhyme and metre is either a magical transmuta- 
tion, a ghostly renewal, a conversion, a “ something under- 
stood,” as Herbert says in his poem “ Prayer”—or it is 
nothing. The limited vocabulary of “ Rosas” applied to a 
formal pedestrian metre is a marriage of convenience, which 
not only fails to touch either of the partners to fire, and 
forces Mr. Masefield to exert a brusque external pressure 
upon the former (as if compelling it to flight by throwing it 
up in the air), but has a thoroughly disintegrating effect upon 
that capacity of his which every critic, though perhaps sus- 
picious that in poetry Mr. Masefield is apt to confuse fact 
with truth and violence of phrase with creative imagination, 
must ungrudgingly grant him—+the art of telling a story. 
For he tells not one story but three. The first of these 
relates the childhood of Rosas, the Argentine tyrant, his run- 
ning away from home, his life among the Gauchos of the 
Pampas, repelling Indian forays, his seizure of power and 
bloody dictatorship. There is not, indeed, much dramatic or 
psychological interest in the record, nor vividly grasped de- 
tail, but still, ¢a marche. Then comes the love story df 
Camilla, the patrician, and Laurence, the priest—how they 
fled from its capital together when a lucrative marriage threa- 
tened Camilla, and how Rosas had them taken and shot when 
his enemies began to use the scandal of the elopement 
as a weapon against him. This is far and away the best 
of the stories, for there is room in it for irony, pathos, conflict, 
and passion—to which Mr. Masefield’s devoted application 
of Wordsworth’s theory of poetic diction is none too hospit- 
able. Lastly, follows a kind of postscript of the rebellion 
against Rosas, with “remember those poor lovers’’ as the 
tocsin of the insurgents, his defeat and flight to England. 
Here are a biography, a drama, and an epilogue, whose only 
relationship with one another is that they are written in the 
same metre and more or less pool their several characters. 
There is no integral connection betwen them at all. “ Rosas ”’ 
is, indeed, a readable story, if we take care mentally to 
separate it into instalments; but as a unified narrative 
romance in rhyme it fades into the light of a week-end. 





‘“ROMANCE.”’ 


“Can Grande’s Castle.” 


By Amy LOWELL. (New York 
Maemillan. $1.50.) 


Tue past fifteen years have been a time of transition both 
in England and in America. There has been much interest 
in poetry—much printed, iittle to remember. Innumerable 
writers have published rhymed echoes of their favorite poets, 
have pleaded they can cover their lack of experience with 
the one word—inspiration. Pedants have compiled cata- 
logues in blank verse of their reading. The vitality, experi- 
ment, and enthusiasm at work in France have been ignored. 
Inspiration is a root of poetry; so is reading. But if 
one is useless without the material of experience, reading 
is dangerous unless the choice be wide. It is difficult to 
imitate a hundred authors ; so easy to be influenced by ten. 
There is less danger of the originality of a young writer 
being crushed if he explores three languages than if he 
confines himself to his own tongue. 

But there are signs that this period of transition is com- 
ing to an end; a few poets (chiefly American) are bringing 
new vividness, a new vitality into modern literature, and 
no one has helped more in this development than Miss Amy 
Lowell, whose fourth book of poems, “Can Grande’s 
Castle,’”’ has just been published. 

In “Sea-Blue and Blood-Red,’’ Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton, battle and Vesuvius, ships, a fragment of a 
century, are pictured in words that have great 
strength and brilliant coloring. “Guns as Keys; 
and the Great Gate Swings,” is the epic of the opening 
up of Japan by America, of the influence, the mingling 
of Western with Eastern thought. “Hedge Island” is 
England—England at the time of the stage-coach, wheels 
and hedges, the coming of steam. “Bronze Horses” is a 
brilliant realization of pure history—Rome, Constantinople, 
Venice, sack and siege and splendor, and the moulded 
bronze of the watching horses tranquil above it all. Miss 
Lowell is an explorer, and her discovery in this volume is 





the possibility of history, the poems in the mere names. 
Sensitive to the enchantment of a page of the dullest 
history book, she captures the unrealized dreams of scholars 
until, as she says, “the stories I have read out of musty 
volumes seem as actual as my own existence.” 

The essential element of Miss Lowell’s poetry is vivid- 
ness; vividness and a power to concentrate into a few 
pages the spirit of an age. She indicates perfectly 
the slightest sense of atmosphere in a period or a city. 
Compare the vigor of Naples in “ Sea-Blue and Blood-Red ” 
with Venice during the same century—beautiful, faded, but 
hardly alive. ._In her very choice of words in “Rome” 
there is hard clarity, impossible to trace in the turbulent 
richness of Byzantium, flower-blue and gold. As for the 
form in which the poems are written, it is hard to imagine 
that any who have a love, however slight, for beauty of word 
or vitality of thought will find them difficult to read. 

It is always interesting to note the development of a 
writer, and it is easy to watch “Can Grande’s Castle” 
growing and enlarging from the roots of Miss Lowell's 
previous books. The Japanese cadences of “Guns as 
Keys” owe their loveliness to the shorter poems of “Sword 
Blades and Poppy Seed”; and “Bronze Horses” 
is the outcome of the narrative, the historical poems, of 
“Men, Women and. Ghosts.” Even Miss Lowell’s sense 
of color, always so living an element in her work, seems 
to have grown deeper, more delicate, more intense, whether 
she writes of peonies and festival, “ honey-gold”’ and purple, 
or of the sea—‘ storm-tossed water, and an island set in a 
sea as blue as the bottom flowers of a spike of larkspur.” 
But the spirit of these poems is not the fashioning of 
pictures, however brilliant, of the past; it is the re-creation 
of epic moments of history made real as this present through 
her own individuality and vision. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 





‘Petrograd: The City of Trouble.” By MurieL BUCHANAN 
(Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


Miss Bucuanan is the daughter of the British Ambas- 
sador in Russia, and her book deals with the period from 
1914 to the beginning of 1918. ‘Nothing new is told here to 
show that the author was in a better position than any other 
spectator to give judgment on men and events, but there 
is plenty of evidence that the Holy Russia of Mr. Stephen 
Graham and Mr. Hugh Walpole appeals more to her heart 
than the spectacle of a people throwing off an age-long 
tyranny and striving to walk in the light of a new ideal. 
Her final picture of Russia under Bolshevik rule conveys 
an impression of hopeless anarchy, robbery, and murder ; 
but this cannot be the whole picture of a rule which has 
lasted now for fourteen months. But Miss Buchanan is just 
to Kerensky and other leaders of the movement against the 
Tzar’s régime, and gives some excellent pen-portraits of these 
tragic figures of the revolution. She is filled, too, with an 
historical sense of the smallness of the actors compared with 
the significant days in which they lived, and we have seen no 
better narratives of Rasputin’s medodramatic end and the 
frustrated attempt of General Korniloff to march on 
Petrograd. 


* * * 


‘ After the War.” By Lord Esner. (Murray. 2s. 6d.) 


Tuts is an earnest piece of pleading by a man anxious 
for social service, whose mind is concerned by the portents, 
though exactly for what it pleads is not always clear. With 
regard to the peace settlement, we gather that Mr. George 
should pray for a Pauline conversion of the great peoples 
of the earth, “for no scraps of paper will change the habits 
and traditions of ages.”” From which it would appear that the 
peoples are more to blame for wars than their governors. 
Lord Esher thinks that institutions as well as ideas will have 
to be re-sorted, and is fearful both of the forces of reaction 
and of democracy. In its passion for change the latter may 
sweep away national landmarks. He wishes for a Wilson 
peace, but apparently is not very hopeful. The revolution in 
the constitution of the United Kingdom brought about by 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 
: THE LONG ROAD TO BAGHDAD. 
7 By Edmund Candler. (Late Official Eye-Witness in Mesopotamia) 

THE nation is here tolu the fuil and true story of the Mesopotamian campaign, Mr. Candler's com- 
1- muniques to the Pressas the Official Ccrresponde1t of the Expedition, were severely edited ; now, 
w | as a great statesman once said of himself, he is “unmuzzled,” and, nothing extenuating 
ly | ner settingdown aught in malice, he tells ys the plain unvarnished truth about everything, 35/- on 
y. With 19 Maps and Plans and 16 Half-tone Plates. Now Ready, Two Volumes, 
( COUNTESS GLIKA By Warwick Deeping. 
* FIVE brilliant “novels in brief” by one ofthe most popular authors of the day. Now Ready. 7 / - 
vi mM hristopher Culle 

eCOoyY By Christop y: 

1e BILLY HE “Wild ‘enh as seen on the borders of New Mexico, again forms the background of Mr, Culley’s 
1© story, He knows it through and through and this record of life among the Sierra and 
rd burning heat of the plains, with its overflowing passions, its contempt for conventional laws, 7 fe san 

is convincing in its truthfulness, Now Ready. 
CHRISTIANITY IN THE NEW AGE _ By E. Herman. 
! 66 THE Author's demand is not for a new theology but for a new soul, and her manner of 7 6 
's conveying it is cogent and illuminating,”"— Zhe Times. Now Ready, / net 
aS ‘ 
rd THE DOGTOR IN WAR _ By Dr. Woods Hutchinson, M.A., M.D, 
” 66 book crammed with interesting fact, and descriptive matter from cover to 7 6 
of cover,”"—Eveéning News. Now Ready. / net 
wd ROVERS OF THE NIGHT SKY _ By “Night Hawk.” 
aS HRILLING stories, numerous exciting hair-breadth escapes, high in the heavens. The 
er author has a seeing eye, a graphic pen, and something really worth the telling. 5 /- on 
e, Now Ready. 
* THE GRAND FLEET, 1914-1916 By Admiral Viscount Jellicoe of Scapa, G,C-0., 0.M., G.C.V.0; 
of READY shortly. With numerous illustrations, maps and charts, 3 l I6 
on 

PETER 
sh cone WE have sold nearly 32,000 copies of this remarkable book, 
THE HOUSE OF CASSELL, LONDON, E.C.4 
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A PROGRESSIVE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
> BOYS’ SCHOOL. Price 3s. net. 
+o No. 638. February, 1919. 3s. NET, 
er 
: BooTHAM SCHOOL, idan: 
en The General Election and After. 
rt Y ORK I. By THE RIGHT HON, C. F. G. MASTERMAN, 
ng 9 II. By SIR ALFRED HOPKINSON, K.C., LL.D, 
al. P III. By ANEURIN WILLIAMS, M.P., 
ys Under the Management of a Committee of Justice and Conciliation in the Balkans. 
rs — 
’ THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. ‘ : By JAMES D. BOURCHIER, 
as The Unity of the Greek Race. 
ist By RONALD M. BURROWS, D.LITT. 
he . . The Historic Claim of Belgium to Luxembourg. 
se HE School is organised for By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER, 
an the development of manhood ; Tyrol as a Republic. 
ith physical exercise, leisure hour pursuits, a a a. 
a and _ schoolwork, all contributing to Sinn Fein Trials and eS Ft a 
on fit boys for careers in business and The Khanates of the Middle East. 
for service in National and Civic By IKBAL ALI SHAH. 
affairs Edmond Rostand. 
° By THE COUNT DE SOISSONS, 
Seven Scholarships (Scienee, History, The Demobilisation of ies Workers. ; 
Us a ae ° y MISS B. L. HUTCHINS. 
ts ClassicsMedicine), Two Intermediate Should Government Continue to Control Industry After 
ith Science with Honours, One Intermediate the War? By A. WIGGLESWORTH. 
ali Arts, Seven First Medical Examination, oe 
- Twenty-Nine Matriculation Examination A Strange New World. 
oa (1916 to 1918). By Tue Ricut Hon. SIR JOSEPH COMPTON-RICKETT, M.P. 
the London Mothers and ‘‘ American Women.”’ 
rs. “ a , By MRS. GRAHAM WALLAS., 
ave Copies of the School Year-Book 1918 and iterary Supplement. 7 sii 
ion the Prospectus can be obtained from the _ ef, 5. S. OS ORT MONET eS. 
m4 Headmaster, Arthur Rowntree, B.A, Lonpon: 10, ADELPHI TERRACE, W.C.2; anp 
s \ eae At all Bookstalls and Newsagents, 
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Mr. George he thinks may prove to be permanent. This little 
book is addressed to Mr. Robert Smillie, the author having 
heard ‘that he is an honest and a good man, though “history 
teems with examples of the political affinities of good men 
and evil actions.” Having ingratiated himself in this way, 
Lord. Esher may no doubt.impress Mr. Smillie with his plea 
for the monarchy on the ground that “ whether in the society 
of foreign potentiates or Ministers of State, whether gossiping 
with trainers and jockeys at Newmarket or Chantilly, 
whether chatting with lord mayors or mayors in the pro- 
vinces, whether sitting in a miner’s cottage or a Highland 
bothie, an English king is always at his ease; a‘ President’ 
never.”” Mr. Wilson must be feeling terribly out of place in 
Europe. 
” * * 


**The Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore.” By S. RapHA- 
KRISHNAN. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 


“Tus book explains itself,” says the author, and it 
is written, apparently, on the ground that Tagore’s books 
do not explain themselves. The Indian professor argues 
that poetry being “indefinite and suggestive’? and prose 
“definite and expressive,” all he has done is “simply to 
convert ithe vague suggestions of the poet into definite 
statements, supply the premises, draw out the conclusions, 
and give the setting where necessary.” It has been done 
for all the poets who are dead and cannot defend them- 
selves; why not for Tagore? In the case of the Indian 
poet we at least have the assurance of his approval of this 
interpretation. Mr. Radhakrishnan has performed his 
task with thoroughness, and even those who have not felt 
the need of an exposition of the poet’s message will learn 
something of definite and practical worth from the political 
chapters. 

* ‘« * 


“The Life and Letters of Joseph Black, M.D.” 


By Sir 
WILLIAM RamSAY. (Constable. 6s. 6d.) 


Mopern chemical science may be said to date from 
Joseph Black. In this book the late Sir William Ramsay 
pays the tribute due from a later scientist to an earlier 
investigator in the same field. It was not only that the 
material in Black’s life and in his letters would make an 
interesting biography which attracted Ramsay, but the 
latter, with his sense of the value of history in the study 
of science, saw that an understanding of Black’s experiments 
and methods was of the greatest importance to the student 
of chemistry. He has performed his task admirably both from 
the point of view of the layman and of the student. We 
get a clear view not only of the man but of the state of 
chemical science in the eighteenth century before and after 
Black brought his genius to the work of investigating the 
phenomena of chemical combination and heat. This 
biography is not the least valuable of Ramsay’s under- 
takings, distinguished as they were. In an Introduction 
to the book Professor F. G. Donnan gives a brief sketch 
of the life and work of Sir William Ramsay. 


* * * 


“ Highways and Byways in Northamptonshire and Rut- 
land.” By Hersert A. Evans. Illustrated by FREDER!ICK 
L. Griccs. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


Many of the volumes in this fine series do give a picture 
of the English countryside. This is not one of them. Mr. 
Evans assures us on the first page that these counties are of 
hill and vale, meadow and tilth, woodland and stream, iron- 
stone walls and yellow-stone roofs, noble churches, ancestral 
parks and venerable halls. The rest of the book is taken up 
with the churches and the storied past /It is a full and com- 
plete archeological and antiquarian guide book. Fortunately 
the admirable sketches by Mr. Griggs go some way in present- 
ing a picture.of the country / 


“Baptism, Confirmation, and The Eucharist.” By the 
Rev. JOHN GAMBLE, D.D. (Murray. 3s. 6d.) 
Tus is the fourth volume of Mr. Murray’s “Modern 


Churchman’s Library.” Written rather on psychological 





and religious rather than on formally theological lines, its 
object is to remove the practical difficulties which the 
Sacraments, because of their association with a tradition 
which in certain respects. has ceased to be actual, present 
te many minds. The question’ which the writer asks is 
not, What did the Sacraments originally mean? but, What 
do they mean to-day to those who value them most and use 
them most intelligently? The sacramental principle, it is 
urged, lies in the very nature of men and of things; and 
“the Sacraments lose in greatness when they are viewed 
apart from the principle of which they are only one illustra- 
tion.” Mr. Gamble argues that, though the magical 
conceptions which have gathered round them are time-and- 
place stuff, the nature of things justifies the retention and 
experience testifies to the religious utility of the rites them- 
selves. His clear and reverent treatment of a difficult 
subject—“ Sacraments are very dangerous things,’ says a 
recent Anglican writer—will commend the book to Church- 
men of all schools. 





The Geek in the City. 


IN spite of the efforts of Sir Albert Stanley at the Board 
of Trade, in association with the Foreign Office, to prevent a 
fall of prices by maintaining restrictions on foreign imports, 
there can be no doubt thai the international tendency is down- 
wards. ‘There has been something like a slump of prices in the 
United States, and an enormous reduction of 66 per cent. in 
freight charges has just been announced by the United States 
Shipping Board. The continued blockade of Russia, Germany, 
Austria, and Turkey prevents a general resumption of com- 
merce, and consequently it is to be expected that a great deal 
of shipping will soon be unemployed. This may naturally end 
in a slump in shipping shares. It cannot be said that the 
Stock Markets have been lively, though there has been a good 
deal of activity in oil shares. The rubber market is depressed, 
and the tendency in both home and foreign rails is downwards. 
Gilt-edged securities are dull, and French loans easier. The 
speeches of Sir Edward Holden, Mr. Goodenough, and other 
leading bankers indicate a healthy anxiety for the restoration 
of sound money. Mr. Goodenough desires the cessation of any 
further issues of paper money, and it is to be hoped that the 
Treasury will appreciate the necessity of this course if London 
is to resume its old position as the great international centre 
of the world’s finance. 


BANKING PROFITS. 


The principal Joint-Stock banks have now issued their 
reports, and although the great amalgamations of the year 
make a comparison with previous years’ results impossible, it 
may be of interest to set out profits and dividends. In the 
following table are given the separate figures for 1916 and 
1917 of the units now amalgamated, and also the 1918 figures 
of the concerns as amalgamated :— 


1916. 1917. 1918. 
Profits. Div. Profits. Div. Profits. Div. 
£ % £ % £ % 
Barclays on . eco Senn = 174 1,182,143 20 
London and Provincial. «- 299,551 19 303,227 19 1,788,697 20 
London South-Western os 307, 387 7 311,912 17 
London City and Midland ... 1,429,362 18 1,663,197 18 } 2.911.198 18 
London Joint Stock 548,648 10 611.677 10 — 
London County & Westminster 1,069,706 18 1,061,559 19 2,206,201 20 
Parr’s ... oi ra 508,638 18 575,877 19 Ts 
National Provincial 1.059,444 16 1,094,711 16 1,821,383 16 
Union of eee . smiths . .. 610,478 10 593,371 10 = 
Lloyd's - ... 1,283,798 184 1,463,000 183 _ _ 


The brackets in the above table show the amalgamations. The 
figures are sufficient to show the profitable nature of the past 
year from a banker’s point of view. 


SoutH AMERICAN STORES. 


South American Stores (Galt and Chaves) had a very good 
year in the period ended July 31st, 1918. The rather belated 
report just published shows profits of £299,490, which com- 
pares with £215,912 in the previous year. With the carry-for- 
ward of £10,916 a sum of £310,406 is available for distribution. 
The ordinary shareholders get a dividend of 84 per cent., or 
4 per cent. more than a year ago, and the deferred shareholders 
20 5-6 per cent. against 16 2-3 per-cent. A sum of £16,694 is 
automatically added to reserve, and the directors have decided 
to increase this allocation by a further £15,000, while £100,000 
is sei aside for contingencies reserve, partly to meet excess 
profits, the nature of which is not estimated in the report. 
The directors contemplate securing powers for the issue of 


£1,000,000 new debentures, which would raise the debenture. 


capital te £2,500,000 
LUCcELLUM. 
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LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER 
& PARR’S BANK LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 





HEAD OFFICE: 41, LOTHBURY, E.C. 2. 
FOREIGN BRANCH OFFICE: 82, CORNHILL, E.C.8. 





AUTHORIZED CAPITAL - - £30,000,000. 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £27,323,960, IN 1,366,198 SHARES OF £20 EACH. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - £6,830,990 | RESERVE - - £7,430,086 10s. 
WALTER LEAF, Esq., Chairman. 

SIR MONTAGU CORNISH TURNER anpd ROBERT HUGH TENNANT, Esq., Deputy-Chairmen. 


Joint General Managers. 
F. J. BARTHORPE, J. W. BUCKHURST, J. C. ROBERTSON. 











Secretary. 
A. A. KEMPE. 
BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1918. . 
LIABILITIES. | ASSETS, 
CAPITAL — é s.d@. | CasH— 2 8. a. 
Authorized oa ae a ... £30,000,000 | In hand and at Bank of England ... ws ee ... 41,476,604 2 8 
—— | Money at Call and Short Notice ... a aa .. 56,970,158 10 7 
1,363,101 Shares of £20 each, £5 paid. 
el, i ee issuable | ands dilisiiaimsiiiie 84,446,762 13 3 
Against Fractional Certificates. | . 6,830,090 0 0 | INVESTMENTS— ste tee nee nee nee ae ane 6095285721 14 6 
2,206 Shares of £20 — h, bl paid —_— | Consols and War Loan and other Securities of, or 
Ss ng Shares o arr’s guaranteed by, the British Government (of 


which £1,212,413 is lodged for Public Accounts, 


Colonial Government Securities, British Corpora- 


NOTES IN CIRCULATION IN THE ISLE OF MAN 
: eee tion Stocks, and British Railway Debeniture 


iT 
ACCEPTANCES, ENDORSEMENTS, &C. és ; .-» 0,276,487 15 
REBATE ON BILLS not due ... - ar .. 272,105 12 


RESERVE... ie one ioe ate ate wee ae --- 7y430,086 10 0 and for the Note Issue in the Isle of Man)... 45,503,257 11 4 
CURRENT, DEPOSIT AND OTHER ACCOUNTS, including Indian Government Stock, and Indian Government 
provision for Contingencies oa ot a : z Guaranteed Railway Stocks and Debentures ... 178,101 0 0 
So 
5 





. tee ote Stocks... os ie 523,277 10 8 
PROFIT AND LOSS. Other Investments = ae = ss — a 872,185 19 7 
Net Profit for the year, including £184,598 18s. lld. LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK (PARIS) LIMITED— 
brought from year 1917, £2,390,800 12s. 6d. From 8,000 £20 Shares, fully paid ... a rae ) 
this the following appropriations have been made: 32,000 £20 Shares, £7 10s. paid f 400,000 0 0 
Interim Dividend of 10 per cent. : ULSTER BANK, LIMITED— 
paid in August last tte —- " ; 199,542 £15 Shares, £2 10s. paid wae ee 1,908,120 7 6 
ae gg OR, on - ee ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS AND OTHER ACCOUNTS (including 
Bohs io att - me - 140000 0 0 pre-moratorium Stock Exchange Loans) a ... 80,973,191 11 2 
, a vi *s ae ‘ pate LIABILITY OF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPTANCES, ENDORSE- oa 
£1,535,070 19 3 " MENTS, ETC., aS per contra ... ... 0... .. 9y276,487 15 5 
Leaving for payment of a further Dividend of 10 per BANK AND OTHER PREMISES (at cost, less amounts written 
cent. on Ist February next ies. i Beds 478,169 6 0 off) oe oe ts te oe oe 2,930,337 12 5 
And a Balance to carry forward Ga aa soi .. 977,560 7 § . 
ic ad whines 
£287,540,443 15 10 £287,540,443 15 10 
———————_ SS 


WALTER LEAF, . J. BARTHORPE, a aan 
M. C. TURNER, Directors. J. W. BUCKHURST, Joint General Managers. 
R. HUGH TENNANT, J. C. ROBERTSON, ; 

W. J. WOOLRICH, Chief Accountant. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbury, Lombard Street and Bartholomew Lane, and 
the Certified Returns received from the Branches. , 

We have verified the Cash in hand and Bills Discounted at Lothbury, Lombard Street and Bartholomew Lane, and the Cash at the 
Bank of England. —— : 

We ‘hee aaemined the Securities held against Money at Call and Short Notice, and have verified the Investments of the Bank. 

We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and in our opinion the Balance Sheet is properly drawn 
up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's affairs according to the best of our information and the 
. iv 3s mn by cs of the Company. 
explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books o pan} TURQUAND, YOUNGS & CO., 


KEMP, SONS, SENDELL & to., | Chartered Accountants 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 














STEAD, TAYLOR & STEAD, Auditors. 
LONDON, 21st January, 1919. 
Pp A 
A PEACE RISK. r 
Who is carrying your death Risk? 
Is it your Family ? 


or 
a Life Assurance Office ? 
WHY NOT LET THB PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? | 


: = v 


Nayat Khan at 85, Ladbroke Road, W. (Holland Park Tube 
Station) on the following Sundays and Tuesdays: — 
Sundays at 6 p.m, Tuesdays at 8 p.m. 


Se ee er | "Rae Oe ees The Cheltenham Natural Aperient 
| 






































Feb. 16th. — “Mortality. and | Feb. 11th.—“ Time and Space.” Water from the Royal Spa Wells 
Eternity.” | Feb. 18th—‘The Law of Con- ig 
Feb. 23rd.—‘ Man and the Seed | ~ struction and Destruction.” The natural remedy for Consti- 
of God.” | Feb. 25th.—“ Discipleship.” } . . ° 
March 9th.—‘ Inner Guidance.” er a Te Knowledge of | pation, Gout, Obesity, Dyspepsia 
March 16th.—‘ Spiritual Ecstasy.” Rt the Present, and the | and other ills. 
March 23rd. — “The Essence March 18th —‘ Law of edity.” | Chelspa in bottles Is. 6d. each ld b 
Religion.” * March 25th.—« “a sae . | Chemists ani Stores everywhere. ote 
March 30th.—* Prayer.” and Effect,” " | the name CHELSPA. = 
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LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK 





LIMITED. 

ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Authorised Capital- - - - £41,450,000 0 0 Subscribed Capital - - - £34428948 0 0 
Paid-up Capital- - - - - £7,172,697 10 0 Reserve Fund - - - - . £7,172,697 10 0 


DIRECTORS : 
SIR EDWARD H. HOLDEN, Bart., Chairman and Managing Director. 


WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Esgq., London, ALEXANDER H, GOSCHEN, Esq., London, Deputy-Chairmen. 
Tue Right Hon. LORD AIREDALE, Leeds. 


FREDERICK HYNDE FOX, Esq., Liverpool. | EMMANUEL MICHEL RODOCANACHI, Esq., 
SiR PERCY ELLY BATES, Bart., Liverpool H. SIMPSON GEE, Esq., Leicester. London. 
ROBERT CLOVER BEAZLEY, Esq. Liverpool. — joHN GLASBROOK, Esq., Swansea Str THOMAS ROYDEN, Bart., M.P., Liverpool. 
eee TRANG, Rex” Leadon CHARLES GOW, Esq., London. sm EDWARD D. STERN, D.L., London. 
WALTER 8. M. BURNS, Esq., London JOHN RICHARD HILL, Esq., York. EDMUND R. TURTON, Esq., M.P., Thirsk. 
THE Rt. HON. LORD CARNOCK, G.C.B., London. CHARLES E. JOHNSTON, Esq., London LEWIS H. WALTERS, Esq., London 
STANLEY CHRISTOPHERSON, Esq. London. a Hon. REGINALD MCKENNA, Tue RIGHT Hon. SiR GUY FLEETWOOD 
DAVID DAVIES, Esq., M.P., Llandinam. ‘ - ’ os WILSON, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., G.C.L.E., London 
DAVID ] : THE EARL OF DENBIGH, CHARLES THOMAS MILBURN. Esq.. London. , ° Heap Soci : 
TO Fs Tay — FREDERICK WILLIAM NASH, Esq.. Bir- WILLIAM FITZTHOMAS WYLEY, Esq, 
FRANK DUDLEY DOCKER, Esq., C.B., Bir- mingham. , ; ventry. 

mingham. THE RIGHT HON. LORD PIRRIE, K.P., London. SIR DAVID YULE, London. 


HEAD OFFI-LE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
Joint General Managers: S. B. MURRAY, F. HYDE, J. F. DARLING, E. W. WOOLLEY, R. RICHARDS. 


v. 


























Dr. LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 3ist December, 1918. Cr. 
“ + & | ee h in hand (including Gold Coin £ ) = 
on y Cash in hand (including Co oin £8,000,000 
To pages Age ety Share on a... Cash bs an sang England ue -- 63,756,371 2 § 
- eques on other Banks in transitu stan .. 2,001,486 12 7 
2,869,079 Shares of £12 each 7,172,607 10 O =» Frama On nee et Short Notice 65,809,169 12 4 
»» Reserve Fund au Pe , 7,172,697 10 0 ss Investments :— 
,» Dividend payable on ist Feb- War Loans, at cost (of which £432,979 15s. 
ruary, 1919 aes ‘ 451,879 18 10 | is lodged for Public and cther Accounts) 
- one ten | and other British Covernment Securities... 57,463,594 19 3 
» Balance of Pro 675.097 14 7 Stocks Cuaranteed by the British Covern- 
Account, asbelow .. ... ’ ment and Indian Railway Debentures _... 468,383 12 0 
British Railway Debenture and Preference 
15,472,372 13 5 Stocks, British Corporation Stocks - 1,112,725 19 8 
| Colonial and Foreign Government Stocks 
» Current, Deposit and other i and Bonds nlite olaaie eh 1,410,465 18 10 
Accounts + sve 994,898,435 | Sundry Investments .. ... ...... 1,145,481 1 6 
», Acceptances on account of sy Bills of Exchange ... a ae aa .. 99,249,296 3 2 
Customers vee nee, wee 18,985,840 2 11 —_—___— 
232,416,975 1 9 
»»5 Advances on Current and other Accounts ... 99,213,614 15 6 
», Advances on War Loans = a --» 14,218,201 2 1 
»5 Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances... 13,145,849 2 11 
»» Bank Premises, at Head Office and Branches 3,762,327 6 7 
»» Belfast Bank Shares :— 
50,000 £12 10 0 Old Shares £2 10 0 paid 
150,000 £12 10 0 New Shares £2 10 0 paid 
Cost bent eee .. £1,237,500 0 0 
Less part Premium 
on Shares issued 477,810 0 O 
759,690 0 0 
£363,516,657 8 10 £363,516,657 8 10 
Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ending 3ist December, 1918. Cr, 
a a ee ee £ oe € & e <£ 
To Dividend at 18 per cent. per ann. By Balance from last Account a _ ae 733,785 5 8 


Wd , <7 yo Be «s, Net profits for the year ending 31st Decem- 
ecem A ’ 


919,885 10 5 























| 
= | ber, 1918, after providing for all Bad and 
», Reserve Fund for future Con- | Doubtful Debts _... ois me wis ..» 2,700,330 13 11 
tingencies wie Sas wh 600,000 0 0 | 
» Salaries and Bonus to Staff 
serving with H.M. Forces and | 
Bonus to other Members of the 
Staff roe ana ie ass 489,132 14 7 | 
», Bank Premises Redemption Fund 100,000 0 0 | 
», Officers’ Pension Fund ; a 100,000 0 0 
», Staff Widows’ Fund xi ” 50,000 0 0 | 
», Reserve Fund s = ah 500,000 0 0 | 
»,» Balance carried forward to next 
Account ‘ nel me 675,097 14 7 
£3,434,115 19 7 | £3,434,115 19 7 
EDWARD H. HOLDEN, CHAIRMAN AND MANAGING DIRECTOR. R. MCKENNA, —" - 
W. G. BRADSHAW, \ pgpury CHAIRMEN. W S. M. BURNS, s DIRECTORS. 


A H. GOSCHEN, j ; 


OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE LONDON JOINT CITY AND MIDLAND BANK LIMITED. 
In ain ‘ith the provisions of Sub-section 2 of Section 113 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, we report as follows :— 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet in detail with the Books at Head Office and with the certified Returns from the Branches. 
We have satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash Balances, Cheques on other Banks in transitu, and the Bills of Exchange, and 
have verified the correctness of the Money at Call and Short Notice. We have also verified the Securities representing the Investments of 
the Bank, and having obtained all the information and explanations we have required, we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet is 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a a — Ba “ = ae” Company’s affairs according to the best of our information 

3; gi n s shown by the $s 0 ne Co ys 
and the explanations given to us and a ’ WHINNEY, SMITH & WHINNEY, CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS, 


LONDON, 14th January, 1919. Auditors. 


THIS BANK IS THE PROPRIETOR OF THE BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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LONDON JOINT CITY AND MIDLAND 
BANK, LTD. 


THE Annual General Meeting of the Shareholders of the 
London Joint City and Midland Bank Limited was held at 
the Cannon Street Hotel, London E.C., on Wednesday, the 
29th day of January, 1919. 

The Chairman (Sir Edward H. Holden, Bart.), in 
moving the adoption of the Reports and Accounts, and after 
briefly reviewing the political circumstances leading up to the 
War, and Germany’s calculated military and _ financial 
preparations, proceeded to give an estimate of the cost of the 
war in the United Kingdom, Germany and America, and to 
show how these countries stood with regard to their national 
indebtedness. 

In the case of the United Kingdom, he estimated that, 
after allowing for further borrowings and deducting the value 
of the surplus assets and the recoverable proportion of our 
loans to Allies, the net amount of our Debt would stand at 
£6,418 millions. By a similar process of adjustment he esti- 
mated Germany’s Imperial Debt at £8,300 millions, not in- 
cluding the liabilities of the different Federal States. Re- 
ferring to the law of 1914, which permitted the Reichsbank to 
issue its notes against Treasury Bills, he pointed out the great 
increase in both items during the war. Before the war, the 
ordinary trade bills of exchange amounted to only 
£37,545,000; in December last the amount, practically all 
Treasury bills, was £1,222,954,000, while the notes issued rose 
from £94,544,000 to £1,056,216,000 in the same period. 

On this subject the Chairman said that an issue of notes 
against Treasury Bi'ls was wrong in principle, because it was 
not certain that the bills would be paid off when they matured. 
The Reichsbank was realising this in the enormous amount of 
bank notes which it had issued against Treasury Bills which 
were not being paid off. 

The net debt of the United States—on the assumption that 
their loans to the Allies, which might eventually amount to 
about 2,000 millions, were all repaid—was put by Sir Edward at 
2,600 millions, against ours of 6,418 millions, and 8,300 millions 
in the case of Germany; and he thought that in view of the 
wealth of the people, their banking system, and their productive 
capacity, the burden ovght to prove a light one. 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 

The Chairman next proceeded to deal with the recently 
issued report of the Currency Committee. Having alluded to 
the restrictive conditions of the Bank Charter Act of 1844, its 
effects in the critical time of the Outbreak of war, and to the 
decision of the Government to issue their own Currency notes 
in preference to permitting the Bank of England to go outside 
its Charter, he emphasised the argument he had advanced at 
the previous annual meeting, namely, that the Bank Act should 
be repealed, that the Bank of England should be authorised to 
issue notes on the security of gold and bills of exchange, that 
the two Deyartments of the Bank should be amalgamated, and 
that the whole of the liabilities and assets of the Bank should 
be shown in one Balance Sheet. This argument, he said, held 
good at the present time. If there should be any difficulty 
about the issue of Bank of England Notes, then undoubtedly 
more currency notes would have to be issued. Bankers had a 
very great work before them to provide the means for the 
reconstruction of the trade and business of the country, and 
they should not be left in doubt, in other words they ought to 
know definitely that in case of necessity Bank of England 
Notes or currency notes would be provided. 

As we stood at the present time, before the Bank of 
England could issue notes against securities, it would have to 
obtain the sanction of the Treasury. The sanction of the 
Treasury, or of the Government, had been given: for this pur- 
pose on four occasions, and on each occasion a stipulation had 
been made that the Bank Rate should be put up to 10 per cent., 
or thereabouts; so the presumption was that if the Bank of 
England should receive Treasury sancticn to issue notes at the 
present time against securities,.a similar condition would be 
attached, namely, an increase in the Bank Rate to 10 per cent. 
To adopt such a method when the country was reconstructing 
its trade and industry, and when manufacturers and others 
were requiring increased accommodation, would lead to undue 
restriction of credit, would impede reconstruction, and would 
curtail our exports, just at a time when we were anxious to 
export more than we had ever exported before. The result 
might be serious for the nation. We had in circulation over 
300 millions of currency notes, which, except for a compara- 
tively small amount in gold, had been issued against securities. 








There was no automatic system for the redemption of currency 
notes as would be the case if they were issued against Bills of 
Exchange, which in due course would have to be paid off. 

The result of the Committee’s deliberations had been to 
recommend that the Bank of England should continue to work 
under the Bank Act as heretofore, which meant that we were to 
undergo in the future the same experiences as we had undergone 
in the past. It seemed to him (the Chairman) that the method 
adopted in the American Federal Reserve Bank was more 
worthy of recommendation, ‘and that notes should not be issued 
against Government Securities, which might or might not be 
paid off, but against Bills of Exchange which must be met at 
their due date. One of the experiences we had undergone since 
the Bank Act came into operation had been that the Bank Rate 
had been altered about 473. times, whereas in France and 
Germany, during the same period, the rates of their central 
banks had been altered 123 and 212 times respectively. These 
alterations in the Bank Rate adversely affected the position of 
our trading community, and might have been avoided on some 
occasions under a better system. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND'S LIMITATIONS. 

In a large measure the alterations in the Bank of England 
rate were due to the division of the Bank into two Departments, 
one result of which was that the reserve in the Banking Depart- 
ment had always been smaller than it would have been if the 
two Departments had been consolidated. A small reserve was 
necessarily very sensitive, as even a small attack upon ‘t might 
bring it below the margin of safety, and thus cause a rise in the 
Bank Rate. This reserve in the Banking Department was the 
pivot on which the price for money depended. ‘The criteria, 
which really governed the rate for money, were the Bank of 
England reserve and the ratio of that reserve to the liabilities. 
If the reserve fell and the ratio were reduced unduly, then the 
Bank Rate would go up and money would become dearer. If 
the reserve and the ratio went up, then the Bank rate would be 
reduced and money would become cheaper. Seeing, then, that 
the price of money was dependent upon the reserve and its 
ratio, it was of the greatest importance that the construction of 
the Bank should not be on lines calculated to make the reserve 
too sensitive; in other words, we wanted the reserve to be con- 
tinuously as high as possible. 


ITS EFFECTS ON TRADE COMPETITION. 

Our traders were in competition with the traders of other 
countries, and if the banks of ether countries worked with fewer 
fluctuations in the Bank Rate than, was the case in this country, 
our traders were placed at a disadvantage. ‘The constitution of 
the Bank, therefore, which is restricted in its working by the 
Bank Act, required to be altered in such a way that the reserve 
would be larger, the ratio higher, and the fluctuations in the 
rate fewer. A careful consideration of the working of the 
Bank under both systems of presenting the accounts had con- 


vinced him that the position of the Bank was weakened by 
having two Departments. 


CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS OF THE FUTURE. 


Having answered the objections to the amalgamation of 
Bank of England departments embodied in the Currency Com- 
mittee’s report, the Chairman dealt with another of the Com- 
miitee’s recommendations, which touched very closely the pre- 
sent condition of affairs and the reconstruction which had to be 
brought about in our trading concerns. The Committee stated 
that “‘ the shortage of real capital cannot be met by the creation 
of fresh purchasing power in the form of bank advances to 
manufacturers under Government guarantee or otherwise.” 
Did this mean that the industries of our country were not to 
seek accommodation from the banks for the purposes indicated? 
If they were to wait for the savings of the people, which must 
be accumulated slowly out of the profits of employers and out 
of wages, it appeared to him that our industries would be left 
to languish. 

Sir Edward next criticised the Committee’s recommendation 
that during the period of transition additional currency issues 
should be made against Bank of England notes taken from the 
reserve in the Banking Department. This, he thought, might 
lead to the serious depletion of the reserve. Objection was also 
urged against the Committee’s proposal that the 28} millions of 
gold held as cover against the currency notes should be held in 
the Bank of England, and that Bank of England notes should 
be substituted for it. If that meant that bank notes were to be 
used in place of gold in case currency notes were presented for 
payment, it would amount practically to a breaking of the Act, 
which provided that the latter shall be paid at the Bank of 
England in goid. If, therefore, the currency note gold were 
paid into the Bank of England and currency notes were pre- 
sented for payment in gold at a time when the gold in the Bank 
had been reduced by foreign demands, we should have an 
internal drain following an external drain for gold. It seemed 
to him that it would be much better to go on as we were than to 
adopt the recommendation of the Committee. 








THE COMMITTEE AND THE JOINT STOCK BANKS. 

Coming to a question in the Report which closely affected 
the Joint Stock Banks, the Committee made the suggestion 
that banks should hold a line of Treasury Bills and short-dated 
Government Securities, holding out the inducement that such 
securities might be discounted at the Bank in case of pressure. 
This, in his opinion, was an unwise suggestion. We had 
recently had a great change in the condition of the Joint Stock 
Banks, as a result of which they had become much larger and 
more powerful. For this reason, he thought, they ought to keep 
sufficient reserves to make themselves independent of any need 
for discounting at the Bank of England in times of crisis. If 
the recommendations of the Committee were carried out, and a 
crisis should occur, the-e was no doubt that very large amounts 
of bills would be required to be discounted at the Bank, and 
the reserve would be reduced as at the beginning of the war. 
In his opinion, the policy of the Joint Stock Banks ought to be 
to make themselves independent of the Bank of England by 
maintaining large reserves in their own vaults, thus removing 
the necessity for going to the Bank for assistance. 

The Committee also recommended that the gold, which the 
Joint Stock Banks held in their vaults, should be taken away 
from them and handed to the Bank of England. If this were 
done, the position of the Joint Stock Banks would be weakened 
in the eyes of the public and of foreign bankers. It was their 
duty to protect their depositors with reserves of the very best 
quality, and to take away the gold of the Joint Stock Banks; 
which had proved so useful during the war, was to take away 
from the depositors of the Joint Stock Banks the best reserve 
@ bank could hold. 


RESULTS OF THE RECENT AMALGAMATION. 

The Chairman then proceeded to deal with the figures of 
their own Bank for 1918, and congratulated the shareholders on 
the amalgamation with the Joint Stock Bank, assuring them 
that it had been satisfactory in every respect to the Directors 
of both banks. The Capital Account was increased from 
£5,192,697 to £7,172,697. The Reserve Fund had been 
increased from £4,346,000 to £7,172,697 by the transfer from 
the Capital, Reserve and Carry Forward of the Joint Stock of 
£2,326,697, and of £500,000 from the Profit and Loss Account 
of the combined Bank for this year. 

Being able thus to increase the Capital and Reserve Fund 
to such figures was one of the great advantages accruing from 
the amalgamation. 


LARGE INCREASE OF DEPOSITS. 
lhe increase in the figures showed that the Bank enjoyed 
the greatest confidence from depositors. In 1910 the deposits 
were £73,415,000, and they rose annually until they amounted 
to £220,552,000 in 1917. In 1918, exclusive of the Joint Stock 
Bank, they were £271,000,000, and inclusive of it £334,898,000. 


THE POLICY WITH REGARD TO DIVIDEND. 

He (the Chairman) need not say that an increase in 
dividend would not be regarded with the same degree of favour 
by their depositors as a strengthening of the Capital and 
Reserves of the Bank. The policy which they had adopted 
would undoubtedly meet with greater favour from depositors 
than would the policy of increasing dividend. ‘They still 
adhered to the same po'icy, and hoped to repeat the transaction 
of issuing new shares. When the present issue was completed 
their capital would be increased by £1,250,000 and their Reserve 
Fund by a similar amount, and there could be no question that 
their depositors would Jook upon this policy of strengthening 
the position of the Bank as a better policy than increasing 
dividend, 


THE BANK’S ASSETS. 

‘The Bank’s cash amounted to £63,756,000, as against 
£44,110,000 the previous year, and consisted of eight millions of 
gold, Bank of England Notes, Currency Notes, and a Bank of 
England balance payable on demand. These items did not earn 
interest, and it was their ambition in the future to displace 
both Currency Notes and Bank of England Notes by gold. 
After stating that the money at call and very short notice 
amounted to £65,800,000, the Chairman pointed out that the 
investments amounted to £61,600,000, of which £57,500,000 were 
in War Loan, War Bonds, Exchequer Bonds and other Govern- 
ment Securities. A few of these investments were taken at 
cost, but the great bulk were written down to market value, and 
ample provision had been made for any depreciation which 
might occur. Very little further depreciation was anticipated, 
on the contrary, they might be expected to rise in value. The 
Bills of Exchange, amounting to £39,249,000, were good Trade 
Bills, Bankers’ Bills and Treasury Bills, none of which had 
more than three months to run. Liquidity had been considered 
more than a larger profit. These Bills were gilt-edged. The 
advances on snl ser and other accounts amounted to 
£99,214,000, against £68,510,000 for 1917; the percentage to 
deposits being or under 30 compared with 31.1. He did 
not see how complaints that bankers did not accommodate their 
customers to the extent that they ought, could be made against 
this Bank, seeing that it was affording to the trade and industry 
of the country a sum of nearly 100 millions aterling. 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the 
report, which was unanimously carried. 

A full Pamphlet of the Speech may be obtained from the 
Bank. 


THE NATION 


[ADVERTISEMENTS] 


[February 1, 1919. 








BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY. 


THE sixteenth annual meeting of this company was held on 
January 28th, at the Central Hall, Westminster, under the 
presidency of Mr. Joseph Hood, M.P. (one of the Deputy Chair- 
men), Mr. Duke (the Chairman) being absent. 

Lhe Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said 
that the factories in England had, during the year, continued to 
be largely employed on supplies for the troops abroad, and the 
American factories had also been fully employed. 

Naturally, the output for the general export trade had been 
relegated to the background in some respects, although, taking 
into account the increased output from their American factories, 
more than maintained their pre-war supplies, apart from the 
supplies to the troops. 

Sincé the close of the financial year the Armistice had been 
concluded, and the demobilization of the troops now being 
actively carried out meant that their supplies for the troops 
would materially diminish. 

The restrictions om export had not yet been finally removed, 
although the Tobacco Control Board, which during its existence 
of nearly a year and three-quarters had done good work, had 
ceased to exist. That was the first step towards freedom from 
the restrictions upon the trade, but those restrictions had not 
been entirely removed, and freights were still very high. 

Taking the assets side of the balance-sheet, the item of 
Real Estate and Buildings, at cost, less depreciation for amorti- 
sation of Leaseholds, £674,814, showed an increase of £19,896, 
principally due to additioral expenditure at the American fac- 
tories and at a warehouse in Liverpool. Plant, Machinery, 
Furniture, and Fittings, at cost or under, £491,675, showed a 
small decrease. ‘There was no change in the item of Goodwill, 
Trade Marks, and Patents, which still stand at £879,064. Loans 
to the Current Accounts with Associated Companies, £5,277,913, 
showed an increase of £822,411. Investments in Associated 
Companies, £5,255,636, showed! an increase of £174,452. Other 
Investments, £107,055, showed an increase of £93,826. This 
was almost entirely due to an investment of £100,000 in War 
Bonds. Stocks of Leaf, Manufactured Goods, and Materials, at 
cost or under, £8,654,041, was again the principal item on the 
assets side, and showed the large increase of £3,092,554. This 
was principally due to the large addition in the cost of leaf 
tobacco, wrapping material, &c. Whilst, in view of a possible 
reduction of the cost in the future, it was not desirable to in- 
erease stocks of leaf tobacco beyond a point necessary to keep 
up supplies, yet it was essential to keep them up to a point to 
ensure the necessary provision for adequately carrying on manu- 
facturing operations. Sundry Debtors (less provision for 
Doubtful Debts) and Debit Balances, £3,228,895, was up by 
£505,778. The last item on the assets side, Cash at Bankers 
and in transit, £2,164,301, is up by £475,561. 

Turning to the liabilities side of the balance-sheet, the 
issued capital of £4,500,000 Preference Shares and £6,254,320 
Ordinary Shares remained the same as lasi year. ‘The item of 
Creditors and Credit Balances, £9,218,293, had again increased 
as compared with the previous year to the extent of £3,752,636. 

Special Reserve, £1,157739, showed the large inerease of 
£871,404. 

The General Reserve of £1,500,000, to provide against 
possible losses arising from the War, stood at the same figure 
as last year. 

Respecting the Profit and Loss Account, the profits for the 
year amounted to £3,140,174, after making provision for Excess 
Profits Duty for the year, as compared with £3,105,002 for the 
year ended September 30th, 1917, before making provision for 
Excess Profits Duty for that year. In the Report their estimate 
of the Excess Profits Duty for the year 1916-17 was £560,000. 
It would probably have been more accurate to say “ the balance 
of estimated Excess Profits Duty,’’ as they had already provided 
in that year on account of any possible liability the sum of 
£200,000, thus making a total of £760,000 as the present 
estimated liability for that year. It would, however, be clear 
to the shareholders that the profits for the year under review 
were considerably in excess of the previous year, because of 
the provision which had been made this year for the estimated 
total liability to Excess Profits Duty for the year, whereas, in 
the previous year, they had only provided the £200,000 against 
a liability which was now estimated at £760,000. 

The available balance standing to the credit was £3,380,837, 
out of which the directors recommended the distribution on the 
31st inst. of a final dividend (free of British Income Tax) upon 
the Ordinary Shares of 6 per cent., amounting to £375,259, 
making 30 per cent. for the year, as compared with the snme last 
year, and leaving £3,005,578 to be carried forward. In effect, 
by reason of the ‘nerease in the rate of Income Tax by ls. in 
the £, this was equal to a distribution upon the Ordinary Shares 
of nearly 3 per cent. in excess of last year. 

The Directors had seriously considered the question as to 
whether they ought to recommend an increased distribution 
upon the Ordinary Shares, as the earnings would have warranted 
it; but they felt they could not do so at present owing to the 
impossibility of foreshadowing what capital it would be neces- 
sary to employ during the coming year. 

Their output during the year was largely in excess of eny 
previous year, and for the first three months of the presenti 
financial yearviz., October to December last—was slightly 
up even on those record figures. It was, however, impossible 
to say what effect the changed circumstances would have upon 
the output for the remaining months of the year, or whether 
they would be able at the end of it to present as good a balance- 
sheet as the present one. 








